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BERKS AND BUCKS 


CHAPTER I 
THE BEAUTIFUL BOUNDARY (THE THAMES) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE has, up to now, been the least 
known of all the Home counties, but this reproach, 
if reproach it be, is quickly in process of removal, 
for all along the line of railway by Denham and 
Gerrards Cross settlements of the modern sort are 
springing up thickly. Buckinghamshire does not 
touch London at-all, but stretches out a tentative 
toe toward it at Staines, yet a great deal of it is 
well within the Londoner’s zone. It has many 
attractions, not the least of which is its variety, 
for nothing could differ more than the thickly 
wooded chalk slopes in the Chilterns about the 
Hampdens, and the flat or rolling ground of the 
pastoral Vale of Aylesbury. Its towns and villages 
~ lie in a halo of history and association, and 


scattered all over the county are fine bits of 
1 1 
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architecture, to be found by those who know where 
to look for them. These have their focus in the 
magnificent church of Stewkley — pure Norman, 
rivalled only by Iffley near Oxford. 

The other county which claims its fair share of 
attention in this book is Berkshire, and though at 
first sight it might be difficult to see anything 
alike in the two counties, yet a closer examination 
will bring out a strange resemblance in form. 
From Staines to within a short distance of Henley 
the two counties line the northern and southern 
banks of the Thames respectively. Picture this 
joint possession of the river as the body of some 
great insect, then from it see the two great wings, 
jagged certainly, but not dissimilar—the wings of 
some butterfly-like creature with the wedge of 
Oxfordshire separating them. Such a likeness may 
not be immediately apparent, but once seen cannot 
be denied. 

The counties are nearly equal in size, Bucking- 
hamshire containing 746 square miles to Berkshire’s 
722. ‘The Thames forms the northern boundary 
of Berkshire, not only for the few miles it shares 
with Buckinghamshire, but for the whole of its 
extent; thus the river outlines the top of the lower 
wing of the butterfly. The Thames is naturally 
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by far the best known part of both counties, and it 
is therefore only right that it should claim first 
attention. 

Only a small river it is! A mere thread com- 
pared with mighty floods such as those of the Nile 
or the Mississippi. From Lechlade to the Nore 
it meanders over 250 miles and at London Bridge 
is only 266 yards wide. Yet true greatness is not 
measured by size, and this great-little river has been 
the direct cause of the rise of London, the most 
important city in the world. It is not, however, 
about London we are now concerned. Near 
Staines our counties wave greeting to each other 
across the narrow willow-fringed stream. Berk- 
shire begins a little higher than Staines on the 
south bank, and Buckinghamshire -stops short of 
Henley on the north. 

But within these limits each county can play a 
well-known place to counter that of the other. 
In response to Windsor, Buckinghamshire shows 
Eton, to Maidenhead it answers Taplow, to Cook- 
ham, Bourne End, and to Bisham, Great Marlow. 
At all these places there are bridges, and a bridge 
is such an important thing it needs must have 
houses at both ends, or perhaps it was the other 
and more likely way, that the bridges were built 
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here because of the clustering houses. Lovely 
Hurley is no less attractive than Medenham, while 
the Quarry Woods, ranged opposite Great Marlow, | 
ean be matched a little farther down on the 
Buckinghamshire side by the heights of Clieveden. 
These reaches of river scenery between Staines 
and Henley comprise all that is best known to 
Londoners. 

Close by Staines is Magna Carta island, the 
first spot to evoke association. With its private 
house and well-kept lawns and flower-beds the 
island does not speak very loudly of its ancient 
scenes, and in truth, though the tradition of being 
the foundation stone of English liberty has become 
attached to it, it was not on the island that the 
mighty deed was signed, but in the meadow lands 
of Runneymede in Middlesex near by. Here, in 
the month of June, the powerful barons of England 
enforced the signature of their miserable cowed 
but infuriated monarch, who had come down from 
Windsor for the purpose. The glory of an 
English June, with its rich growth of scented 
grasses, the darting swallows and the flowering 
trees, were all accursed to the king who would be 
a tyrant an he dared. , 

The plain of Runneymede is overlooked by the 
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heights of Copped Hill, across which runs the 
boundary of Berkshire, passing over the Long 
Mead to the river. Above this, with a double 
sweep like the letter S, the course of the river 
turns through Old Windsor to Windsor, crossed 
by two bridges named Albert and Victoria. The 
latter is above Datchet, a model village, exemplary 
in its neatness as if well aware of its high company. 
From here we come within the atmosphere of Eton, 
with the “Cobbler’s Snout,” “ Brocas,” “Cuckoo 
Weir,” and “ Fourth of June Island,” names known 
and loved by many who dawdled around them in 
their healthy happy boyhood, before the cloud of 
war burst upon them and killed them with its 
lightning. ~ “Athens,” the bathing-place of the 
seniors, is farther up, and so are Upper and Lower 
Hope. How many a trembling youngster, in a 
punt full of lads as nervous and naked as himself, 
has awaited in “‘ Acropolis ”—the stretch in Cuckoo 
Weir where the junior swimming trials take place 
—the awful moment for his individual header into 
the shining stream ! 

The pinnacles of the glorious chapel, begun in 
1441, an age of artistry in stone, look out from the 
bowers of heavy foliage, and high on the other side 
is the mighty Round Tower of Windsor, the one 
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castle of our monarchs which really looks historical. 
Edward the Confessor was the first king to realise 
the suitability of Windsor as the site of a royal 
dwelling, but his palace was not on the site of the 
present one. That was begun by William the 
Conqueror, and though nothing of his work that is 
visible remains, his dominant personality would find 
satisfaction in the building gradually evolved by his 
successors through the line of thirty kings, could 
he see it. 

Standing on the very unsatisfactory bridge that 
links Windsor with Eton, the whole range of the 
splendid pile of stone can be held in sight, from 
the Prince of Wales’ Tower on the east terrace to 
the Curfew (Clewer) Tower on the west. Most of 
what we can see from the west end is due to 
Henry III., who built the outer walls of the Lower 
Ward, also the Salisbury, Garter and Curfew 
Towers. Windsor belongs to the history of Eng- 
land, and to attempt to give a detailed description 
of all the vicissitudes of its fortune would be far 
beyond the scope of this book. 

It is in two masses, the Upper and Lower 
Wards, one on each side of the huge Round Tower 
begun by Edward III. and still in greater part the 
work of his time. It was built to contain the 
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Round Table where he inaugurated the Order 
of the Garter. Even some of the woodwork of 
his date remains. The tower was heightened 
under George IV., but strange to say was not 
spoiled. 

In the Lower Ward are the lodgings of the 
Military Knights of Windsor; and the famous 
chapel of St. George, due to Edward IV., of which 
Mr. Meade Falkner says: “There is no more 
perfect specimen of Perpendicular work.” 

The State Apartments and the private apart- 
ments occupied by the Sovereign are in the Upper 
Ward, which is bounded on the river side by the 
famous North Terrace, more than 2900 feet long, 


where George III. with his numerous family used 


to parade as an example to his subjects. Indeed 
one can never think of Windsor Castle without 
feeling that the reminiscences of Miss Burney 
colour all the scene. 

Few people know that Charles I. is buried in 
the Chapel, a fact proved beyond doubt by the 
opening of his coffin in 1818. His body was 
brought here “in sorrow and silence” by Bishop 
Juxon and others, after the shameful scene in 
Whitehall. Two of our sovereigns bore the title 
“of Windsor ”—Edward III., to whom the Castle 
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owes so much, and the weak Henry VI. King 
John: of France, King David, and King James I. 
of Scotland were all prisoners here at one time and 
another, and the love-story of the last is one of the 
few perfect idylls met with in the annals of kings. 
He had been a prisoner from the age of twelve, 
when he was captured at sea on his way to com- 
plete his education in France; in early manhood 
he was brought to Windsor, and there from his 
- tower saw walking in the garden Lady Joan 
Beaufort, whom he afterwards made his bride. 
The ransom money of these captives was used 
to rebuild and extend the Castle, and the Upper 
Ward is said to have been so built by Edward III. 
Besides the royal apartments, which are highly 
decorated, it contains the library and picture gallery. 

The rooms used by the King and Queen face 
eastward, overlooking the private garden, and 
beyond this is the Home Park, where King George 
is accustomed to ride in the mornings while staying 
at Windsor. The Home Park covers about 500 
acres and was walled in by William III. In it is 
the Mausoleum of Frogmore, built by Queen 
Victoria for the Prince Consort, beside whom she 
was herself laid to rest on February 2, 1901. 

Then away beyond this again are the wide 
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acres of Windsor Great Park, open to all, with 
undulating grassy sweeps and fine trees. Herds of 
deer frequent it, and much of it is still forest. It 
is bisected by many roads, the great avenues 
known as Queen Anne’s Ride and the Long Walk 
being straight as arrows. At the south end is 
Virginia Water, one of the favourite haunts of 
excursionists. It may be a surprise to many 
people to know that this is the largest piece of 
artificial water in the kingdom! The surround- 
ings are very attractive, with rich growth of every 
variety of tree forming shady glades. But the 
Great Park with all its variety and interest hardly 
comes within the scope of a chapter on the river, 
and will be referred to again. 

Above Eton are several small islands, including 
Monkey Island, beloved of generations of boys. 
The hotel is a regular tea-garden visited by 
hundreds in summer. It and the quaint little temple 
were built by the third Duke of Marlborough, who 
had a bizarre taste. The frieze of monkeys, which 
he had painted round the hall, gives the place its 
odd name. Under the shady and dignified walnut 
trees and amid the dilly-dally lackadaisical willows, 
gay crowds assemble, glad of any excuse for an idle 
afternoon. 
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Of this part of the river the writer of Seven 
Years at Eton says: 

There are little cosy gulfs of dead water nestling behind 
the willows on the Berkshire shore, which had to be reached 
up narrow channels just wide enough to admit a gig with 
the sculls shipped. In these aquatic boudoirs one could re- 
cline reading a novel, and hearing no sound but the bright 
whirr of the dragon fly on the wing, and the occasional soft 
splash of a water rat taking a header. It was said that Mr. 
Warre did not approve of boys luxuriating on cushions and 
mats in dead water, instead of exerting themselves up-stream; 
but Jack Haverley, the head waterman, who patrolled the 
river in his blue punt, only debarred Lower boys from these 
delights. 

There were other delights too which perhaps 
have not entirely disappeared, such as dinner at 
Monkey Island, of duck and green peas followed 
by gooseberry tart, after which it was convenient 
to have only a short distance, and that downstream, 
to get back to the College. 

Bray in Berkshire, not far above Monkey Island, 
is one of the prettiest villages in England, and goes 
far to form an excuse for the turncoat vicar, who 
inspired one of our best-known ballads. The ballad, 
however, has brought him down to the seventeenth 
century and made him turncoat only in reference to 
the varying fortunes of the reigning house, whereas 
in reality his conduct was even more reprehensible, 
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as he changed his religious opinions to suit the reign- 
ing powers in the dangerous days of the Tudors. 

There are very few people who could say who 
wrote the ballad, and I find there is a general in- 
clination to put it down to Thackeray! But it is 
much older than that, and is attributed to an officer 
in Col. Fuller’s regiment in the time of the Civil 
Wars in George I.’s reign. 


As so very few can quote the poem, it is here 
given in full. 


In good King Charles’s golden days, 
When loyalty had no harm in’t, 

A zealous High Churchman I was, 
And so I got preferment. 

To teach my flock I never missed 
Kings were by God appointed, 

And they are damned who dare resist 
Or touch the Lord’s Anointed. ° 


Chorus. And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever King shall reign, 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 


When Royal James obtained the throne 
And Popery grew in fashion, 

The penal laws I hooted down 
And read the Declaration. 

The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution ; 

And I had been a Jesuit 
But for the Revolution. 


Chorus, And this is law I will maintain. 
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When William our Deliverer came 
To heal the nation’s grievance, 
Then I turned cat-in-pan again, 
And swore to him allegiance. 
Old principle I did revoke, 
Set conscience at a distance 3 
Passive obedience was a joke, 
A jest was non-resistance. 


Chorus. And this is law I will maintain. 


When glorious Anne became our Queen, 
The Church of England’s glory, 
Another face of things was seen, 
And I became a Tory. 
Occasional Conformist’s case— 
I damned such moderation ; 
And thought the Church in danger was 
By such prevarication. 


Chorus. And this is law I will maintain. 


When George in pudding time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 
My principles I changed once more, 
And so—became a Whig, sir. 
And thus preferment I secured 
From our Faith’s great Defender, 
And almost every day adjured 
The Pope and the Pretender. 


Chorus. And this is law I will maintain, 


The illustrious House of Hanover 
And Protestant succession, 

By these I lustily will swear 
While they can keep possession ; 
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For in my faith and loyalty 
I never once will falter, 

But George my King shall ever be, 
Except the times do alter. 


Chorus. And this is law I will maintain. 

The man of whom the original story is told was 
Simon Aleyn or Alleyn. He lived in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 

The vicarage, with its sheltering growth of 
laurustinus and yew, matches well with the quaint 
church, whose flint and stone tower rises above it. 
Bray is delightfully irregular, a jumble of gardens 
and gable ends, creeper-covered walls and smooth 
lawns; at almost any corner an artist might sit 
down, where he would find a picture ready for his 
canvas. The almshouses are built around a quad- 
rangle and were the model for Fred Walker’s well- 
known picture “The Harbour of Refuge.” Yet it 
is not always that such strength and grace, such 
sweet resignation, are to be seen in the inmates as 
in his study ! 

Not very far away on the Berkshire side is the 
famous old manor-house of Ockwells (or Ockholt) 
with its wonderful carved porch and oak-panelled 
rooms, the whole dating from the fifteenth century. 
Ockwells always takes its place in any book of old 
English dwelling-houses. It has been carefully 
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and lovingly restored in recent years. Its earliest 
history records that it was granted in 1267 to 
Richard de Norreys, cook to Queen Eleanor, Henry 
IIl.’s wife; and what is most wonderful is that it 
was in possession of the Norreys family until 1786. 
The wainscoted hall, with its musicians’ gallery and 
the curious bay-window, is well worth seeing. 

-It used to come as a disagreeable surprise to. 
many people when arriving at Taplow or Maiden- 
head, the two chief riverside resorts, to find the 
stations a considerable distance away from the river 
on each side. Frequent bus services now save 
many a weary groan in the day’s pleasuring, 
especially when the time comes to return tired. 

Maidenhead Bridge has a lineage if not a fabric 
as ancient as any over the river. It was originally 
of wood, and so far back as 1298 three oak trees 
’ from Windsor Forest were granted annually to the 
Corporation for its repair. 

People seek the river for its coolness in the 
sweltering days, but that is often a delusion, as 
they find when packed in a congested mass with 
their fellows in Boulter’s Lock unable to get out. 
Yet however heavily weighted the day may be 
with small discomforts, there is undeniably a charm 
about this friendly little river that overweighs them 
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all. It is so peculiarly homely and British. In 
the gay days the peony flaunting colours of frock 
and sunshade can be seen against backgrounds of 
blue rippling water or richest green lawn edged 
with geraniums of a colour to be found nowhere 
else; the masses of rose-red creeper falling over 
rustic poles; the variety of craftand the sweep of 
the great woods behind: all these made up an ex- 
quisite bouquet that is unmatched elsewhere. 

The Cliveden woods are thick with many 
varieties of tree, the various greens of oak, elm, 
ash, chestnut, and the deeper shades of fir and yew 
commingling. Over all the Traveller’s Joy flings 
filmy shawls of fluff. High on the crest of the 140- 
foot hill is the fine mansion of Cliveden, built by 
the Duke of Buckingham, King Charles’s favourite. 
Many are the distinguished guests who have en- 
joyed the hospitality of that roof, but there surely 
cannot have been a great number among them who, 
like Evelyn, on looking down the fern-clad slopes 
rolling away at his feet, deplored the fact that they 
grew nothing useful! Who knows, however, but 
that the attitude of mind induced in us by the 
pressure of events may not have brought us also 
round to this point of view ? 

The river runs almost due north from Maiden- 
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head to Hedsor, then swings into its westerly 
course. Cookham Bridge is the prelude to the 
wide reach at Bourne End with its flat margins 
and meadows. Between the village of Cookham 
and the scattered hamlet of Cookham Dean the 
south side of the Thames rises high in green downs, 
giving a glorious view, and runs on into the famous 
‘Quarry Woods. ; 

Great Marlow is a fair-sized town, clean of 
aspect, built straightways along its two bisecting 
streets for the most part. The larger of these, the 
wide main street, runs right on to the suspension 
bridge. The high spire of the church rises close 
beside it, while the murmur of the water falling 
over the horseshoe weir not far below is ever in 
one’s ears. It is quite a pleasant place but without 
much distinctiveness. Its wee neighbour, Bisham, 
has more of that quality, with its straggling line of 
unimproved cottages, each with its fragrant tumbled 
patch of mingled pinks, stocks, sweet-peas and sweet- 
william, while the tall scentless hollyhocks rise dis- 
dainfully along the sides of the broken wooden rails, 
The Quarry Woods, raised high in a curving 
scimitar-like sweep, touch the river below the weir, 
and swing away from it near Bisham. These woods 
are almost entirely of beech, the most beautiful of 
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all English trees, whether seen in tenderest spring 
green or the rich red of autumn. In autumn 
indeed these woods suggest the haunt of wizards, 
for all the ground is a blood-red carpet of strown 
leaves, from which rise the melancholy stems en- 
veloped in the emerald velvet of the lichen. 
Perhaps the best part of Bisham is the littie 
grey church on the very lip of the river, guarded 
only by the low moss-grown parapet of the grave- 
yard. It breathes the very spirit of sweet peace. 
From the reign of Edward VI. until 1789 the 
Hoby family held the abbey near, and owned the 
place in the long obsolete “ body-and-soul ” fashion. 
Their tombs are decorated with tight-waisted ladies 
and pitiful mummified children kneeling in rows; 
their coats of arms, in purple and gold, set high in 
the glass windows, are reproduced by the warm 
sun on the crumbling pavement stones. Their 
ghosts haunt the river and the abbey buildings 
a little farther up. One Lady Hoby is said to 
rise with the spathes of river mist forming and 
vanishing across the grey flood; she beat her little 
boy to death because he could not write without 
blots, and the poor little copy-books, blotted as if 
the ink-pot had been overturned on them, were 


discovered in a wall many years after the tradition 
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had been accepted. Queen Elizabeth, when 
Princess, was held in honourable charge by Sir 
Thomas Hoby here, a prisoner in all but name. 
Sir Thomas had received the manor on the death 
of Anne of Cleves, but Anne never lived here. 
When King Harry grasped it with the rest of the 
soil it was an abbey for Augustinian monks, and 
long before their time had been a preceptory for 
Knights Templars. It is, to this day, a splendid 
group of masonry with tall tower and fine oriel 
windows overlooking the rich pastures by the river. 
The dust of Warwick the king-maker possibly lies 
beneath the stones of the hall, as it is said to have 
been previously the chapel in which he was buried. 
The entrance gateway goes back to the date of 
King Stephen. 

The part of the river above Marlow is best liked 
by those who are least happy in the Boulter’s Lock 
crowd. It is true there are two locks to negotiate, 
the two nearest of all together on the river, namely 
Temple and Hurley, but they are peace itself 
compared with the gay hurly-burly lower down, 
and in and around them what charmed nooks’! 
There is a large and peaceful pool facing Harley- 
ford below Hurley weir which attracts those in 
search of stillness on a summer afternoon. On the 
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other side an island is linked to the mainland by 
quaint footbridges. It is worth while to leave the 
water and wander into Lady Place, once an abbey 
for Benedictine monks, and later the home of Sir 
Richard (created Baron) Lovelace, a relative of the 
Cavalier poet. Macaulay mentions Lady Place in 
an oft-quoted passage in his picturesque history of 
Stuart times, and his words about the Thames 
gliding “under woods of beech round the gentle 
hills of Berkshire” embody the scenery in felicitous 
phrase. 

A hole in the midst of the lawn, turfed by 
centuries of cared-for growth, leads down to the 
crypt, where was signed the invitation that brought 
over William of Orange to replace his debased 
father-in-law. What quality of the riverside drew 
within its compass so many of these epoch-making 
acts of liberty ? 

Far more attractive is Lady Place with its grey 
walls and curious old dovecote than the much- 
renewed Medenham which takes up the challenge 
on the farther shore. 

Medenham at a distance looks enchanting, but 
near at hand its too carefully remodelled ancientness 
jars. It also began its career as an abbey, and 
was founded for the Order of Cistercians in 1200. 


Was 
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It is now a private dwelling. It would be an 
interesting inquiry to find out how large a 
proportion of the finest houses in England owe 
their origin to abbeys. The monks not only 
built solidly and well but had a rare knack of 
choosing a situation; for while they, in common 
with their fellow-countrymen of that date, knew 
and cared little for natural scenery, they appreciated 
the neighbourhood of a river for practical reasons, 
and thus usurped what modern taste often declares 
to be the choicest spots. 

Later associations of Medenham are of an 
unhallowed kind, being chiefly concerned with the 
extravagances of Sir Francis Dashwood, later 
Lord Le Despencer, who did his best to earn a 
reputation for devilry. He founded the Hell-Fire 
Club, which was suspected of impious rites and 
atrocious deeds, though doubtless the reputation 
most assiduously cultivated by its members far 
outran its real wickedness. 

King Charles II. used to ride to Medenham 
with Nell Gwynne to visit his friend Sir John 
Borlase, who lived in the manor-house up the 
green lane leading from the ferry. 

The part of the county lying north about 
Fingest is open and undulating, with wooded 
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patches and bare slopes, studded with farmhouses 
or tiny hamlets, not too well known as yet. On 
the road to Fingest is Hambleden, the village from 
which the Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith chose the title 
he never lived to enjoy. It is now held by his grand- 
son, who lives at Greenlands near, This is an historic 
mansion, having actually held out-in a three to six 
months’ siege against the Parliamentary forces in 
the Civil Wars: “for a little fort it was made very 
strong for the King.” What would the pulverising 
forces of modern warfare have made of it ? 

There is nothing else to comment on between 
here and Henley, the headquarters of regatta, a 
lovable old country town in the form of a cross; 
a model often seen in these places, and one of a 
suitable simplicity. Henley lies in Oxfordshire at 
the corner where the three counties meet, and to 
continue the river ramble we should have to cross 
over to the further shore, where at Regatta time 
the various clubs—the Leander, Oxford and 
Cambridge, and others—entertain their guests 

. opposite the walls of the old Red Lion Hotel. 

_ Above the fine stone bridge we quickly come 
into sight of Wargrave, facing the spacious flats of 
Shiplake meadows. This little village has a fine 
church with a Norman doorway. The tower can 
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be seen above the trees from the river. It also 
boasts an “association,” which, if not strictly 
“literary,” must be classed under that heading, for 
Thomas Day, author of the classic Sandford ana 
Merton, alas! unknown, with all its rich unconscious 
humour, to the present generation, was buried here. 
Wargrave backwater is a fairy tunnel of green 
foliage pierced by spears of light. 

It is here that that curious stream the Loddon 
flows into the Thames, and renders possible the 
feat of skipping a lock. For passing up it through 
the daisied meadows and down another branch, 
which rejoins the river, we came out much higher 
up. In places the stream is so narrow and the 
banks so even that the heads of those in boats 
seem to be moving slowly outward among the 
buttercups and summer snowflakes, decapitated but 
ambulatory ! 

The Loddon itself rises far inland, and it is by 
the branch of St. Patrick’s stream that we are 
manoeuvred back to the Thames again. 


Sonning is one of the few beautiful places on — 


the river which has no rival flaunting opposite to 
lower its claims. It holds its own supreme. And 
worthily it does so. It is rather a perplexing 
place, adding to its enchantment a hint of mystery. 
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The old red brick bridge with a high centre arch 
spans the water and is supported by a wooden 
footbridge and new iron structure, because the 
river, here widening out into a great pool 
containing several islands, has more than one 
channel to be crossed. The old bridge in truth 
links only the island, on which isthe mill, to the 
mainland, and the other bridge is at right angles 
to it, but to understand these things a visit to 
Sonning is necessary, for truly no pen can hope to 
make them plain. For six years in succession the 
lock-keeper at Sonning won the prize for the best- 
kept lock in the Reading district, and what that 
means those only know who have enjoyed the 
glory of lock gardens where water is abundant and 
soil good, and there is plenty of time in the off-days 
for proper development. 

Many is the river inn which has earned for 
itself an endearing place in the memory of those 
who have wandered far about the world, and 
perhaps of all, the White Hart at Sonning with its 
glorious rose-garden must take first place. There 
are so many points from which it can be seen to 
advantage it is hard to select one, but we may look 
out from under the great bridge, and see a picture 
framed in its great buttresses fringed with tufted 
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grass and wild wallflower, see the reflection in the 
lucent green of the deep water at the base, see the 
darting swallow and the gorgeous mass of colour 
beyond, rising like a frill of foam to the yellow- 
washed walls of the inn. From this we may drift 
into the shade of the mill-pond, where the shy 
kingfisher may be caught by the silent watcher 
winging its way sharply beneath the heavy shadow 
of the mighty chestnuts. The mill is mentioned 
in Domesday Book, and all its wholesome length of 
life has been translating the energy found in the 
sweep of the rushing water into power for 
preparing man’s bread. 

Sonning is succeeded by Reading, the county 
town and the largest in the county of Berkshire. 
It is ambitious, self-respecting, well-managed, and, 
what is very unusual in a town of this kind in the 
southern counties, very busy and prosperous. The 
acres of ground covered by the nurseries of Messrs. 
Sutton, and the other acres covered by the build- 
ings of Messrs. Huntley & Palmer, alone employ 
hundreds of all ages and both sexes, and there are 
many lesser activities. 

Camden derives its name from Redyng, which, 
he says, in the language of the ancient Britons 
referred to the quantity of fern gathered in the 
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neighbourhood. The abbey at Reading was of 
tremendous power and importance in its heyday, 
_ and ranked third of all in England, coming only after 
Glastonbury and St. Albans. There is hardly 
anything of it left. It was founded by Henry I., 
and the church was dedicated by Becket in the 
_ presence of Henry II. John~-of Gaunt was 
married in the church of the abbey, and in fulness 
of time when his descendant Henry VIII. laid his 
bold hand on the church’s spoils, the abbot of 
Reading rose up and defied him, with the result 
that he was hanged before his own gate and 
afterwards drawn and quartered. The Forbury 
public garden lies across the site of the abbey, and 
the carefully restored gateway reminds the people 
of their ancient history and teaches them whatever 
moral they may like to draw from the story. 
Besides the abbey Reading possessed a castle, 
which has vanished even more completely, leaving 
not even a doubtful moral behind. Yet the castle 
played a strong part in days when stone walls were 
sufficient to defy the power of a military offensive ; 
holding out stoutly for the King in the Civil Wars, 
Queen Elizabeth was a frequent guest here. Any- 
thing less suggestive of an abbey town than Reading 
at the present day it would be difficult to conceive. 
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The town does justice to its opportunities, and 
has good cause to be proud of itself. It numbered 
at the last census (including parts of Caversham 
under the Act of 1911) over 92,000 persons. Few 
towns of that size have such ample. spaces for 
recreation at their very gates, and the wide flats by 
the river and the beauties of Mapledurham and 
Sonning near by are fully appreciated. 

The twin villages of Pangbourne and Whit- 
church, linked by a bridge, are only a few miles 
farther up the river, and are oddly duplicated in 
the twin cluster of Goring and Streatley, about 
as far again. Pangbourne and Streatley hold Berk- 
shire’s reputation against the other two for Oxford- 
shire, and it is all a matter of individual taste as to 
which couple is preferred. 

The growth of Pangbourne in recent years is 
amazing. The number of well-to-do comfortable 
red-brick houses, standing in gardens, proclaim that 
it is not the very poor who have migrated here. 
Most of the houses are buried in fruit-trees and 
covered with a growth of roses and creepers that 
speaks well for the fertility of the soil. The 
old wooden bridge has been replaced by an iron 
one, but an iron one built as gracefully as such a 
medium allows. The islands which break up the 
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main stream above the bridge “lie in a great basin 
between and beneath the weirs, which are small and 
frequent. The pool is full of beauty, the trees 
grow freshly and well, and throw a veil of tender 
green over the water, which is, on a summer day, 
brilliant in hues of blue and green, cobalt, sea-green, 
pale apple, and indigo; these can all be traced 
lying in strips and sections where the riotous 
torrent from the weirs frays out its inquietude and 
loses itself.” So I wrote of this spot elsewhere, 
and so I still see it, for it is always summer at 
Pangbourne! The place is named from the little 
stream, the Pang; one of the “rivers” of Berkshire 
which rises near Compton, and is joined by the 
smaller Bourne only about three miles from the 
outfall. Not: far off is Bere Court, the home of 
the abbots of Reading, even of the last doughty 
champion, Hugh Faringdon, who suffered for his 
contumacy against a stronger power than himself. 
Streatley, with its pretty church and old mill, would 
be considered a jewel of a village anywhere, though 
here it suffers from proximity with the charm of 
Goring, which is spread all over the steep slopes of 
the cliff which falls to the Thames bed. The lock- 
keeper’s garden is a joy; this lock is only half a 
mile below that at Cleeve; after Temple and 
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Hurley these two are the nearest together on 
the river. 

The long spurred ridge which runs north-east 
and south-west across Buckinghamshire under the 
name of the Chilterns comes down to-the Thames 
at Whitchurch and Goring, bringing with it the 
chalk, which here is very apparent in every scarred 
surface. On the other side up above Streatley 
there are heights, too, in the folds of which lie 
charming villages; the bed of the river here runs 
in a very narrow valley. 

After this there is a long stretch of rather un- 
interesting country through the flat land about 
Moulsford and Cholsey before we reach Walling- 
ford. 

Wallingford is a very ancient place, for it boasts 
of having been destroyed by the Danes in 1006. 
It was a borough in the time of Edward the 
Confessor and sent members to the parliament of 
Edward I. The castle no longer exists, but its 
name is preserved in the modern house standing on 
the site, and surrounded by fine grounds with 
splendid trees, with thickly growing evergreens in 
what was once the castle moat. In the days of 
childhood the story of the escape of Queen Maude 
from Oxford, in a white cloak across the snow, is 
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one of the scenes that captivate the fancy, a bright 
bit in the drab outlines of politics and quarrels. It 
was to Wallingford she came, and here she held 
-her relative Stephen at bay, until her son Henry 
came in force and drove him away. At Walling- 
ford was signed the treaty which gave Stephen the 
throne for life, on condition that Henry suceeded 
him—a very fair compact. The castle was later 
held by Piers Gaveston, the king’s favourite with 
the picturesque name. Like most of the river 
places Wallingford was stoutly Royalist in the 
days of the Civil Wars, and was the last place 
which held out for the king, being taken in 1646 
_ after a siege of sixty-five days. Then by an order 
of Cromwell’s secretary, the castle was entirely 
demolished. Yet it must have been strong in its 
day. Leyland says it had three dykes: “ About 
each of the first two dykes, as upon the crest of 


_ the ground cast out of them, runneth an embattled 


wall, now sore in ruins, and for the most part 
defaced. All the goodly buildings with the towers 
and dungeons be within the third dyke.” 

The bridge is a fine one, of stone, but the sleepy 
little town lives rather in the knowledge of its 
past greatness than in any present activity. 

Not very far above Wallingford, just where the 
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village of Dorchester is found on the north bank, 
the Thames flows in to join the Isis, henceforth 
known as the Thames; for convenience’ sake it is 
indeed so called—except by the most punctilious 
among Oxford undergraduates—right on up to the 
source. On the Berkshire side the first village 
above this is Long Wittenham, from which a 
peer has taken his title. Above it rise the oddly 
shaped Sinodun and Camp Hills, locally called 
Wittenham Clumps, because on the summit of 
each is a round, even clump of trees. There are 
ancient camps and earthworks on these hills, as 
there obviously would be, for though not high, “in 
the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king,” 
and there is nothing to dispute their sovereignty. 
Numerous traces of burials, wells, and enclosures 
have been found in the neighbourhood, containing 
late Celtic and Romano-British fragments, com- 
prising urns, bowls, brooches, vases, buckets, and 
among them a very remarkable stoup. 

With an extraordinary loop, the river reaches 
out to Abingdon ; it is a curve so remarkable that 
it brings together Clifton Hampden at the one end 
and Nuneham at the other, within a couple of 
miles, though the distance between them by water 
is eight or nine miles, 
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The church at Clifton Hampden, with its 
pointed spire, rises high on a sort of green cliff 
above the river on the Oxfordshire side, but its 
inn, The Barley Mow, belongs to Berkshire. Far 
prettier is Sutton Courtney, with which Berkshire 
replies to this challenge. It lies up a backwater, 
The secondary name is derived from the Courtenays, 
Earls of Exeter, who once held the manor. 

There is an interesting church with Norman 
work in the tower. In the interior a rudely 
carved arch over a family pew, a shelf of chained 
books, a carved screen, an altar tomb, and quaintly 
worded bequests painted on the west wall, combine 
to give an atmosphere of old-worldness very 
delightful after experience of so many churches 
polished up by “restoration” into varnished 
modernity. One of the wall bequests provides for 
_ eight widows “every Sabbath day each of them to 

have a penny,” in days when the penny was of 
much greater value even than in immediate pre- 
war times. 

The manor-house, close to the church, is in a 
medley of styles from Norman to Jacobean and 
beyond. It is said that malefactors were once 
hanged from the great beam in the Norman hall. 
In the Hall of Justice, half-way up the village, 
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is a fine old Norman doorway with dog-tooth 
moulding. These relics of Norman work are so 
much more rarely found in domestic than in church 
architecture, which has had a better chance of 
survival, that one treasures them~ accordingly. 
The village green at Sutton Courtney, surrounded 
by tall limes, elms, and chestnuts, is exactly what 
such a place should be. The backwaters beyond 
the mill run by several weirs to the lovely spot 
known as Sutton Pool. The islands are covered 
with trees and connected by little bridges. In 
spring white masses of hawthorn bend down to 
gaze at their own loveliness mirrored in the still 
water; and the nests of wild hyacinths break 
through in flashes of blue, but alas! this little 
paradise is kept strictly secluded by its owners. 

Culham Reach, succeeding Sutton Courtney, 
leads up to Culham Bridge over a narrow back- 
water, once the course of the main river. Just 
before reaching Abingdon, on the other side, are 
the mouths of the Berks and Wilts canal and the 
river Ock, another of the tiny little rivers that 
belong to Berkshire. 

Abingdon is “ marrow ” to Wallingford, to use a 
north-country phrase. It is about the same size 
and kind of town, and also boasts a considerable 
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length of history. It stands at the junction of the 
little river Ock with the Thames, where also the 
Wilts and Berks canal joins it, so it is plentifully 
supplied with opportunity for water transport. It 
was a royal residence of the Saxon kings and the 
abbey (Benedictine) was founded by Cissa in 675, 
though the building was not begun for twenty-four 
years after. This building was sacked by the 
Danes in the latter half of the ninth century, but 
restored. In the quaint language of Dugdale, 
“there were twelve mansions about this monastery 
at first, and as many chapels, inhabited by twelve 
monks, without any cloister, but shut in by a high 
wall; none being allowed to go out without great 
necessity and the abbot’s leave. “No woman ever 
entered the same, and none dwelt there but the 
twelve monks and the abbot. They wore black 
habits and lay on sackcloth, never eating flesh 
except in dangerous sickness.” 

In 989 “ King Athelstan kept Easter at Abing- 
don with his full Court, and received amongst others 
an Embassy from Hugh Capet, King of France, 
which brought various gifts of gold and silver, 
and other gifts sweeter than gold and silver and 
precious stones, namely, precious relics, which 


_ the king entrusted to the abbey; to wit, a part 
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of the crown of thorns, and a part of the staff of 
our Lord, also the standard of St. Maurice, with 
the precious finger of St. Denis. William of 
Malmesbury in describing the same Embassy, 
mentions among the splendid gifts, spices, gems, 
emeralds, coursers with golden bits and bosses, an 
onyx vase, etc.” (J. Townsend). 

The man who first gave a lasting glory to the 
abbey was, however, St. Ethelwold, who had been 
a pupil of St. Dunstan at Glastonbury, whence he 
brought clerks. He remodelled Abingdon on the 
Benedictine system of strict rule. It was he who 
had the abbey rebuilt under the patronage of 
King Edgar in 959. But of these buildings nothing 
now remains. 

It was in the time of King Edgar that a “trench” 
was cut to bring the river round by the abbey 
walls ‘for its convenience and cleanliness.” 

Judging by the facts set forth in Domesday 
Book, the abbey then owned more land than any 
other single holder in Berkshire. 

Another abbot whose name still lives in history 
was Fabricius, appointed in the reign of Henry I, 
He rebuilt the greater part of the abbey. The 
abbot was mitred and attended Parliament, and 
throughout the short years of the history of Eng- 
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land until the time of the Reformation, his power 
and wealth rolled up increasingly, so that by that 
date the abbey owned thirty manors. It was 
suppressed in 1538. The abbot was pensioned off 
and given the manor-house at Cumnor, and the 
monks received proportionate pensions. 

The gateway of the fifteenth century is in good 
repair; the room over it is used for Corporation 
meetings, and contains some good pictures. There 
is nothing left of the abbey church, but the other 
remains include a large barn-like building of brick 
and timber work, the dormitory of the monks; this 
was at one time used as a brewery, but was acquired 
for the town in 1895. The abbot’s dwelling ad- 
joining has a magnificent fireplace and one of the 
oldest and largest chimneys extant, resembling a 
room, actually having windows on each side. The 
kitchen below looks like a crypt. 

The first view of Abingdon, coming up the river, 
brings into sight the delightful almshouses, called 
Christ’s Hospital, in the foreground, with the 
church and artistic bridge behind. It is a much 
better effect than Wallingford can show. 

The almshouses were built in the reign of 
Edward VI., but the central hall is still older, 


A having belonged to the Guild or Fraternity of the 
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Holy Cross, dating from about 1400, At the annual 
feast of this Guild “they spent six calfs which 
cost 2s. 2d.a piece; sixteen lambs at 12d. each; 
eighty capons at 8d. each; twenty geese at 24d. 
each; 800 eggs at 5d. per hundred ;-besides many 
marrow bones, much fruit and spice, and a great 
quantity of milk, cream, and flour.” ? 

The stone mullioned window and panelled walls 
of the hall show up beneath a curious central 
cupola. Here once a week eighty loaves of bread 
are distributed among the poor people of the town. 
‘The long wooden cloister outside destroys no whit 
of the charm given by the old hall within. The 
fourteen pensioners, men and women, have the 
choice of sitting there in the shade, or of sunning 
themselves in the garden at the back ; they receive 
eight shillings a week and other privileges. The 
same amount is granted to an additional. group of 
four men and fourteen women, who live in the 
newer red brick building erected out of accumu- 
lated funds. 

The Town Hall and principal churches are 
worth a visit. The parish church of St. Helen is 
particularly lofty and spacious. 

Abingdon, like its neighbour and rival, was 


1 Hearne’s note on Leland’s Itinerary. 
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Mixed up in the Civil Wars and was deserted by 
the Royalists in 1644, so that subsequently it was 
_ made a strong place for the Parliamentarians. For 
a considerable time it was the capital of the county, 
‘though it always had a struggle to hold its own 
with Wallingford and has in the last two or three 
centuries been far outstripped by Reading. In the 
beginning of railway construction the town sternly 
opposed the opening of a line, and to this day suffers 
from its decision. Ona branch from Radley, it has 
sunk into a quiet little country place, far more 
attractive to the few than if it had developed 
commercially, but not sought by the many. 

The great island of Andersey, lying between 
the old and later river-beds, figurés several times 
in history. The splendid bridge, called Burford 
Bridge, was built-in 1416 by the Fraternity of the 
Holy Cross, at the same time as that at Culham. 
The building of these bridges diverted trade to 

- Abingdon at the expense of Wallingford. 

In building these bridges “the best artists that 
could be found were employed, and every man had a 
penny a day, which was the best wages and an extra- 
ordinary price in those times, when the best wheat 
was now and then sold for twelve pence a quarter.”* 


1 Hearne’s note on Leland’s Itinerary. 
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The Nag’s Head Inn is actually on the bridge, 
forming part of it; there are very few of these 
once common barnacle encrustations left. 

The old lines painted on a board in Christ’s 
Hospital have been often quoted : 

King Herry the Fyft in his fourthe yere, 

He hathe i-founde for his folke a brige in Berkschire 

For cartis with cariage may go and come clere 

T’at many winters before were marced in the myre. 

The well-known college of Radley stands a mile 
or two from the river above Abingdon, in the 
swing-back of the horse-shoe. Radley (St. Peter’s 
College) was founded in 1847. The building was 
then Radley Hall, the property of Sir George 
Bowyer, who let it to the founder Dr. Sewell, 
D.D., Professor and tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. It started with three boys, not very long 
before its rival Bradfield. On the Oxford side are 
the wooded heights of Nuneham, after which the 
river winds through fields to Sandford lock, past — 
the backwater leading to the College bathing pool. 

The famous Norman church of Iffley can be 
seen on the Oxfordshire side as the river runs 
through the meadows, spangled with the famous 
fritillaries until they outshine the Swiss pastures in 
summer, Behind this brilliant carpet arise the 
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towers and spires of the town, set about “with 
greenery and circled by the blue ribbon of the 
water. 

A branch of the Cherwell, known as the Fresh- 
men’s river, runs in on the Oxfordshire side above 
the ferry, and farther up “The New Cut” has 
been opened to carry off the excess of water in 
flood-time. Between the two is a channel, long 
and winding, elegantly called The Gut. 

_ Barges and boat-houses line the sparkling water 
up to the bridge, which caps a stream greatly 
diminished in volume. 

But with Oxford we by no means bid farewell 
to the river which bounds the northern side of 

"Berkshire for thirty miles farther, on to Lechlade, 
and these upper reaches are associated with much 
of the poetry of Matthew Arnold, who loved them 

_ dearly, though he was born and lived in boyhood 

-_ at Laleham near Staines, far below. The influence 

of Oxford extends above the bridge, and the 
flannelled undergraduates, in punt or lighter river- 
craft, know every turn and corner of the intricate 
channels. A fairly straight course runs from 

Hagley Pool, where Hinksey stream breaks off, 

and Eynsham Weir. 

The little village of Wytham, known as the 
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“strawberry village,” is on the farther side of 
Hinksey stream. Its delightful name comes from 
the abundance of the fruit cultivated here, making 
it as celebrated as Blairgowrie in Scotland, where 
children gorge in the fields, are as~ scornful of 
the strawberry as the traditional confectioners 
apprentices of sweets after a surfeit. 

Wytham Abbey is a fine sixteenth-century stone 
building, the seat of the Earl of Abingdon, with a 
gate tower and turrets. The county boundary 
here is the stream of Hinksey, and not the main 
river channel, though it crosses below Wytham 
and takes in a corner of the intermediate land at 
Godstow. 

From Oxford to Faringdon in Berkshire there 
runs a road, which boldly follows the river curve 
though without each tiny winding, at a distance of 
some two or three miles southward. Just off this 
road, some three and a half miles from Oxford, is 
Cumnor, for ever associated with the tragedy of 
“Amy Robsart,” wife of Lord Robert Dudley, third 
son of the Duke of Northumberland. Many people 
who trouble themselves little about history have 
heard this particular story presented to them in the 
form of romance in Kenilworth, and though Sir 
Walter has not kept strictly to the facts as they are 
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known, he has at all events spread the story far and 
wide. Nothing but a few stones now remain of the 
house where the tragedy took place. It was given 
by Henry VIII. to the Abbot of Abingdon for a 
retiring place when he had been dispossessed of 
his abbey. At the time of the Robsart tragedy 
the house was held by Anthony Forster, Leicester’s 
steward, and it was with the Forsters the young 
wife, aged only twenty-eight, was staying. She and 
her husband had been but boy and girl, neither more 
than eighteen, when they married. Amy was the 
only child of Sir John Robsart, Lord of the Manor 
of Siderstern in Norfolk, and she had property of 
her own and spent large sums on clothes. After 
the accession of Elizabeth, Dudley, appreciating 
her evident tenderness for himself, doubtless felt 
that his marriage had been a mistake. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1560, one Sunday, he was at Court and 
his wife at Cumnor, and the servants had all gone 
to Abingdon fair, when she was found lying at the 
foot of a steep flight of stairs with her neck broken. 
Rumour at once got busy saying that Dudley, 
through his instrument Forster, had devised the 
death of so inconvenient a person as Amy. Dudley 
ordered full inquiry to be made, and nothing was 
ever proved against him. Another theory had it 
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that the unhappy girl, seeing her husband’s growing 
estrangement, had committed suicide. Three years 
later Dudley became the Earl of Leicester, but his 
name had been tainted, justly or not, by the terrible 
tragedy. Thousands of people have been drawn to 
visit Cumnor by this sad romance, and to many of 
these it may be a surprise to know that Berkshire and 
not Oxfordshire claims Cumnor. Also it will be a 
disappointment to discover that Cumnor Place was 
pulled down in 1811. Anthony Forster, whose name 
is ever darkly concerned with the tragedy, bought 
the freehold after it occurred, having so far held the 
house by lease. He rebuilt it to a great extent and 
left it to the Earl of Leicester, on conditions, which 
were fulfilled. The Earl sold it, and at the time of 
its demolition it belonged to the Earl of Abingdon. 

«Amy Robsart” was buried at St. Mary’s church, 
Oxford, but Anthony Forster and his wife lie 
beneath a splendid tomb in Cumnor church, where 
also stands a very wonderful monument of Queen 
Elizabeth, which generally excites surprise in those 
who see it for the first time. It has had many 
adventures, all of which are duly recorded on its 
pedestal. Perhaps it is as well for the repose of 
Amy’s soul that her poor dust lies far from such 
memorials of her bitter foes in life. 
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The road from Cumnor across the Thames runs 
to Eynsham : 


I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river fields, 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’ tributaries. 


M. ArNoLp 


Mr. Arnold had in peculiar measure the poetic 
gift of conjuring up a scene in a few lines, and the 
“‘sedged brooks” are particularly descriptive of the 
Thames in the reaches we are now contemplating. 
We cherish Mr. Arnold the more because the 
Thames has not been happy in its poets, and 
the weight of Drayton’s heavy lines takes some 
shaking off! 

The wooded ridge on which eenaes stands 
relieves that side of the river outlook, but on the 
Oxford side the shores are flat. 

The next bridge is New Bridge, which, as is 
usual in such cases, proves to be the oldest bridge 
on the river. Just as the New Castle, which gives 
the large north-country town its name, dates from 
the time of Rufus. The bridge was built about 
1260, and looks its age, with its low deep stone 
arches. ‘There succeeds a very dull stretch leading 
on to Radcot lock, from which Faringdon Clump 
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is very clearly seen; a knoll of some 500 feet 
standing up in low country, crowned by a clump 
of firs like a Japanese doll’s hair. By Radcot 
bridge the road goes straight to Faringdon, to 
which we will return when the county bounds in 
this direction are reached. 

Between Radcot and Lechlade is Kelmscott, 
which name has been made widely known by its 
association with William Morris, who lived here 
and founded the Kelmscott Press, carried on so 
many miles farther down the river, in the old- 
fashioned Mall at Hammersmith. 

Who that is of middle age, or past, does not 
remember the interest excited by the first Morris 
wall-papers with their artistic mixed design? The 
first that ever I saw was an intricate pattern of 
graceful leaves crossing and re-crossing on back- 
ground of a lighter shade that toned in. These 
practical details of art applied: to the home made his 
name far more widely known than ever his poetry 
would have done. In 1871 he bought Kelmscott 
Manor House, “a small but very beautiful and 
wholly undisfigured building of the early seven- 
teenth century, on the banks of the Thames near 
Lechlade. Round this house that ‘love of the 
earth and worship of it’ which was his deepest 
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instinct, centred for all the rest of his life” 
(«J. W. M.” in the Dictionary of National 
Biography). ‘The house is still existing. 

The lock at Buscot is the next on the river, and 
in the little church at Buscot is a Burne-Jones 
window, so that the influence of the mighty 
brotherhood of the nineteenth century—Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, William Morris, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti—is felt around this neighbourhood in 
more places than one. The tall steeple of Lech- 
lade church greets us like a full stop, as indeed 
it is, for Lechlade itself is in the county of 
Gloucestershire, with which the boundary of Berk- 
shire marches here. A little below the town the 
river Cole joins the Thames in the same peculiar 
way that the Loddon does far below, for by a bifurca- 
tion it strikes the river at two far distant points, 
the second branch emptying itself in considerably 
above Lechlade. 

The bridge just below the lower point of junc- 
tion is at St. John’s lock, and carries the road to 
Faringdon. This lock is actually the first on the 
Thames, which above Lechlade is supplemented by 
the Thames and Severn canal. 


CHAPTER II 
RADIATING ROADS 


THE main road from London to Oxford crosses 
the county of Buckinghamshire between Colnbrook 
and Taplow, and a little less than half-way across 
is the town of Slough, one of the largest in the 
county, with close on 25,000 inhabitants. It is 
not a pretty town, to the casual observer anyway, 
though there are still some delightful houses which 
turn their ugliest faces to the street and look in- 
ward upon charming gardens. The neighbourhood 
immediately around, particularly as seen from the 
railway, also lacks interest, the brickfields, the 
gasworks, and the Slough Trading Estate being 
hardly balanced by the rich-hued carpet of the 
blooms belonging to a noted market- gardener. 
The mother church of Slough is to be found in 
the hamlet of Upton on the south side. But the 
daughter has greatly outgrown the mother. The 


church is dedicated, rather unusually, to Saint 
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Laurence, and the first church on this site was 
here in Saxon times; fragments of this are even 
said to remain still, and a good deal of the fabric 
may justly claim to be of Norman date. In the 
chancel is a tablet to the memory of Sir William 
Herschel, who lived in a house on the Eton Road 
which is still standing. 

When he was made Court Astronomer to 
George III., he had to live somewhere near 
Windsor, and went to Datchet in August 1782, 
The house was dilapidated when he took it, 
and at last it became “uninhabitable even by 
astronomers,” as Miss Agnes Clerke remarks in 
her book on the lives of the celebrated father and 
son. ‘Their establishment was shifted in June 1785 
to Clay Hall, near Old Windsor. Here the long- 
thought-of forty-foot (telescope) was begun, but 
was not destined to be finished. A litigious land- 
lady intervened. ‘The next move, however, proved 
to be the last. It was to a commodious residence 
at Slough—now called Observatory House—that 
the machinery and apparatus collected at Clay 
House were transported.” 

“‘ His great telescope took rank, before and after 
its completion, as the chief scientific wonder of the 
age. Slough was crowded with sightseers. All 
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the ruck of Grand Dukes and Serene Highnesses 
from abroad, besides royal, noble, and gentle folk 
at home, flocked to gaze at it and interrogate its 
maker with ignorant or intelligent wonder. The 
Prince of Orange was a particularly lively enquirer. 
On one of his calls at Slough, about ten years after 
the erection of the forty-foot, finding the house 
vacant, he left a memorandum asking if it were 
true, as the newspapers reported, Herschel had 
discovered a new star, whose light was not as that 
of the common stars, but with swallow tails as 
stars in embroidery.” ‘ 

In 1788 the astronomer married and his only 
child John was born in March 1792, “within the 
shadow of the great telescope.” Though he 
graduated as Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Prize- 
man in 1818, he did not take up astronomical work 
under his father until 1816, and after his father’s 
death in 1822 he remained on in the same house 
with his mother. He was to prove his father’s 
only rival as an explorer of the heavens. With 
this brilliant record, Slough can hold her own so 
far as association goes. 

Within a mile or two is Langley Marish, with 
one of the most curious churches left at the pre- 
sent time. In it there is the old family pew of the 
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lords of the manor, a regular seraglio, with lattice- 


work and wooden panels, so that the members of the 
family could be secluded if they willed and could 
even retire to the library at the end of the pew 
without being seen, if the discourse proved too 
dull for their fancy! The date of this odd bit of 
church furniture is 1626. 

In the rough piece of ground bounded by the 
G.W.R. main line to Slough on the south, by the 
roads from Slough to Beaconsfield, and Beaconsfield 
to Uxbridge west and north, there is much 


delightful country. Of Stoke Poges we have 


spoken elsewhere ; between this and Fulmer on the 
one way and Iver on the other are open commons, 
fine woods, and a network of sweet English roads 
—rich trailing brambles, masses of traveller’s joy, 
young oak trees and bushes of every kind are piled 
in masses far above our heads. In the midst of it 
all we may find ourselves suddenly opposite some 
cottage that is a picture in itself, or the quaint 
little church at Wexham, whitewashed and humble, 
with wooden spire and low porch. 

It is the habit in some quarters to speak 
scornfully of Burnham Beeches, with their small 
acreage and tea-garden surroundings, but he who 
does so is wilfully blind to the great beauty of the 
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broad rugged trunks, the interplay of light and 
shade from the curiously pollarded boughs, and the 


winding roads through thicket and heather that | 


make the place seem five times larger than it is. 
On holidays certainly Burnham is apt to resound 
to a rowdier style of merriment than suits cultured 
ears, but it is easy for those who have leisure to 
avoid such days, and choose the quieter mid-week 
times when bird and shy wild thing peep and 
twitter undisturbed. Whether carpeted by the 
wild hyacinths and primroses of the spring-time, or 
with the purple glory of the heather showing 
through between the orange of the autumn leaves, 
at all seasons Burnham is full of pictures to tempt 
an artist’s soul. 

In the time of Thomas Gray at all events it was 
undiscovered by the multitude, for he writes to his 
friend Horace Walpole: 


I have at a distance of half a mile, through a green lane, 
a forest (the vulgar call it a common) all my own,—at least 
as good as so, for I spy no human thing in it but myself. It 
is a little chaos of mountains and precipices—both vale and 
hill are covered with most venerable beeches, and other 
very reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient 
people, are always dreaming out their stories to the wind. 
At the foot of one of these squats me and there grow toa 
trunk the whole morning. 
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So that these trees were “venerable” one hundred 
and eighty years ago! 

Between Slough and Burnham all along beside 
the line lie the mighty works once known as the 
«Government Motor Repair Works at Cippenham ” 
which caused such an outburst of public feeling. 
The estimate of the cost of these buildings, made 
in August 1918, was a million and three-quarters, 
and that at a date when the war had run for four 
years. Asa nation we are in the habit of starting 
our military projects on too small a scale and then 
rising slowly to the occasion after reverses. How 
often this process has been repeated our history 
shows; it is almost always just before the end of 
a war that matters are really set in train to put 
forth our full strength, and here some genius 
evidently planned largely on the assumption that 
the war was going to last at least twenty-five 
years more. In recent years, however, many large 
and important factories of different kinds have been 
established in this area, now known as the Slough 
Trading Estate, and with development going on 
continually there is every indication here of the rise 
of a new industrial centre in the south of England. 

Taplow is a scattered place a good way from its 
station. The wooded heights above rise high until 
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crowned by Cliveden; behind it is Dropmore, laid 
out by Lord Grenville, Prime Minister in 1806-7. 
The name is suitable enough, for the drop in the 
ground between here and Hedsor is something 
terrific. 

Taking another of the lines which enter the 
county beyond Uxbridge, we pass through the 
charming village of Denham, a great resort of 
artists. Denham Court, an interesting old country 
house, is said to have been one of the hiding - 
places of King Charles II. A road runs up to 
Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire from Denham, 
and a couple of miles beyond there is a great fork, 
one branch going north-westward to Aylesbury 
and the other onwards to Beaconsfield and the 
Wycombes. 

And in this fork is the latest colony. It has 
become a regular garden city, with houses small or 
great to suit their owners’ convenience, built with — 
harled walls and tiles, with broad brick verandahs and 
immensely high-pitched roofs. And each one stands 
in its own liberal allowance of garden. The opening 
of the joint. G. W.R. and L.N.E.R. line through this 
district made it accessible for season-ticket holders 
from London, who quickly took advantage of it. 

The station at Gerrards Cross, with the road 
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rising from it, inevitably suggests some seaside 
place; there is a “cliffiness” which makes one 
expect to see the sea directly the top is reached. 

We are here on the chalk, which shows itself 
freely in the cuttings, and the chalk band across 
the country is found right away on up the line, 
reaching its greatest height in the Chilterns. The 
scenery shows the rolling rounded outlines always 
associated with the chalk. As we run up the 
valley we see rich fields of orange corn in harvest- 
time sweeping upwards to the thick clumps of 
crowded beech on the “inverted bowls ” of the hills. 
Have you ever noticed how black the beech foliage 
gets in its full ripeness before-it dons its autumn 
grandeur? ‘The contrast of the glory in the fields 
and the darkness and mystery of the woods that 
crown them is very fine. 

The chalk country is not attractive to every one ; 
directly there is a drought this thirsty soil shows 
it at once, the roads throw up their white clouds of 
dust to settle on everything green around, the 
‘stones work loose and the fields begin to show 
their scantiness; but fortunately nature has_fre- 
quently provided deep inexhaustible springs to be 
found in this kind of land, and in Buckingham- 


shire at all events, with its lush green bottoms and 
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abundance of running streams, there is little to be 
feared from drought. 

Beaconsfield is a clean little town rapidly increas- 
ing in its spread, but in more sober and conventional 
style than Gerrards Cross. With a glimpse far 
down to the green flats by the river at Wooburn 
and Loudwater—flats not unbroken by tall chimneys 
—we pass on up the valley to where the station 
at High Wycombe sits on the broad shelf carved 
for it from the sheer hillside. High Wycombe 
was once chiefly known because of the Military 
College, where officers of an earlier generation 
were trained as they are now at Sandhurst. Its 
reputation for education continues in the large 
public school for girls at Wycombe Abbey. 

The town is far larger than most people think, - 
and boasts the largest population in the county. 
It is scattered on many different levels. There are 
indeed a few of the old houses left, but a great deal 
is of modern brick and slate. All about among 
the houses are bosky masses of green, and, with its 
fine outlook on the surrounding country, it may 
well be called a pleasant town. From the station 
we look down on the roofs on one side and up 
to the top of the stupendous wall crowned by a 
roadway on the other. Beyond is the manu- 
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facturing part, with its rows of red brick and its 
ugly chimneys. The river Wye traverses the town 
from end to end and accounts for some of its 
prosperity. The High Street, with its Guildhall 
built over an open space used as a market-place, 
a very common feature in the county towns, gives 
an old-world air to the rather dignified line of 
houses, and here and there are gable-ends and old 
tiled roofs. 

West Wycombe, 24 miles farther on, has 
certainly a more original savour than its imposing 
neighbour. For it has an extraordinary church 
which is like none other and is due to the whim 
of the “mad” Lord le Despencer, who built it 
in 1768. It is not in the least like a church 
inside, but merely a large light room of the 
meeting-house type, and it possesses a pulpit, 
reading-desk, and font which differ from any other 
specimen of their kind. The first two are arm- 
chairs, and the former stands on a chest of drawers, 
which can be pulled out to form steps. Around 
the font twines a marble serpent. But the 
greatest oddity is outside, for the tower is com- 
pleted by a huge ball into which it is possible for 
twelve persons to creep. This is slung by chains 
and forms a room, and here Lord le Despencer 
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held gatherings of his special friends,—in wild dis- 
comfort, one would have thought. Close by the 
church is the Mausoleum of the Despencers, a great 
hexagonal erection, open to the sky, with niches 
containing urns with the dust of dead Despencers. 

Beneath the odd round hill on which the Church 
and Mausoleum stand there are winding passages 
cut out in the chalk, leading to a cave which is 
shown to visitors as a great curiosity. 

At West Wycombe’ the road diverges, one 
branch running out to Stokenchurch, and so to 
Oxford, and the other continuing northward to the 
Risboroughs. Just above the Wycombes to the 
north-east is Hughenden, mentioned elsewhere, 
and after leaving West Wycombe the road passes 
through Bradenham, and so on and upward into 
the high-lying chalk country. Princes Risborough 
is still quiet, though the three lines of railway 
diverging from it have brought it much more into 
communication with the world around. It is a 
long straggling place with outlying houses reaching 
on in a little suburb toward the station. The 
pretty creeper-covered hotel and little old market- 
place retain the country aspect. 


‘The chalk of the soil is clearly seen in the white- 


* The complete village has recently been purchased by the Royal 
Society of Arts. 
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ness of the famous Whiteleaf Cross, cut out high 
on the hillside, as in some places are cut the forms 
of horses. It gives its name to the little village 
below. It measures 230 feet in height, and at the 
bottom the lower limb, which spreads out as though 
the cross were set on a pedestal, is no less than 340 
feet across. Right past the bottom of the hill runs 
an ancient Danish way, The Upper Icknield Way. 
But, though this is well seen from Princes 
Risborough, the smaller place, Monks Risborough, 
is yet nearer to it. 

It is a peculiarity of part of Buckinghamshire 
that the names run in pairs. There are, besides the 
two Wycombes, Princes and Monks Risborough, 
Great and Little Kimble, Fenny and Stony Stratford, 
and several Claydons. 

The road again bifureates shortly, one branch 
leading to Thame in Oxfordshire, whither John 
Hampden’s horse carried him, and the other turn- 
ing slightly to the east and falling to the two 
Kimbles. ‘These quaint little places are associated 
with very ancient history, for tradition has it that 
the two sons of Cymbeline were killed here in 
fighting the Romans. Cunobelinus the Dictionary 
of National Biography calls the old king, and it 
unkindly remarks that there is nothing in common 
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between Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and the British - 


king but the name, as “the plot of Cymbeline is 
only very partially derived from the legendary 
history of Cunobelinus that Shakespeare found in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle.” ; 

So we cannot have any assurance that those 
two splendid young Britons fought for their father 
here, but it may have been so. 

Whether it is because I knew the associations 
as soon as I knew the district I cannot tell, 
but the whole of this part seems to me very 
readily to suggest “dim distant days of time’s 
retreat.” 

As the long chalk roads climb the heights be- 
tween the flowering scabious, and plunge into the 
black shadows beneath the sweep of the flat beech 
boughs, there is no house in sight. The surface is 
rough enough in places, but possibly is better than 
the best was then. It is, anyway, not difficult to 
see the rugged Britons with their strapped “ hosen ” 
and flowing locks marching along furtively, throw- 
ing out scouts into the tangle of the scrub or 
stepping light-footed on to the ground lying 
barren beneath the deadly shade, and expecting 
any moment to encounter a full-armed foe as far 
superior to them in organisation and method of 
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warfare as the Germans were to us when the 
Great War began. 

Far up in the wooded heights is the great house 
of the Hampdens (Earl of Buckinghamshire) 
looking out down the long “ride” cut through the 
magnificent woods in honour of a visit from Queen 
Elizabeth. It was not this house, however, that 
saw the gigantic task carried out, but another 
destroyed in 1754 to make way for the spacious 
‘mansion ” now standing. 

It is by no means all beech around here. In 
the park-like fields are goodly limes and Spanish 
chestnuts, and the yew clusters thickly round the 
small dark church where the great patriot sleeps 
with his forefathers a stone’s-throw from the home 
of his boyhood. | 

In another fold of the Chilterns lies Chequers, 
presented to the Prime Ministers of England for a 
country residence by Lord Lee of Fareham. It is 
difficult to get a glimpse of this fine old mansion, 
around which the ground rises steeply, covered with 
box, and yew, and holly. 

Here once upon a time the King’s treasurer 
lived. It is extraordinary to think of the King’s 
treasure being deposited anywhere except in 
London, but in very early times it was often moved 
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about as a part of the necessary appurtenance of . 


a Court. 

The first house on this site must, therefore, have 
been of very ancient date. It seems to have been 
replaced by another in 1826, and this again by a 
third in 1490, and the last of these three is the only 
one which can be traced in the present building. 
The fifteenth-century house seems to have consisted 
of a centre and two wings, which were connected 
by a high wall, and thus it formed a sort of court- 
yard or quadrangle. The initials A. H. and W. H., 
with date 1565, still exist above a bay-window on 
the north side, and show that further alteration to 
a considerable extent was probably made then. 
These initials belong to two members of the 
Hawtrey family, whose crest was a griffin on a 
haw-tree. The chess-board device of the family of 
Chequers is also to be seen here. 

In 1566 Lady Mary Grey, sister to the unhappy 
Lady Jane, was sent to Sir William Hawtrey as a 
prisoner, and she remained at Chequers for some 
time. The room in which she was kept a prisoner is 
at the east end of the north wing, and is reached by 
a small staircase. A grandson of Oliver Cromwell’s 
owned Chequers by his marriage with its heiress. 

The great hall, once a part of the courtyard, 
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runs up the whole height of the house. The house 
contains many fine portraits, among them several 
of Oliver Cromwell, in which, strange to say, the 
great man is never twice alike. One picture re- 
presents him as a child of two. His swords, one 
of them worn at Marston Moor, are in the library. 

One drive runs on to Great Kimble opposite 
the inn bearing the arms of the Bear and Cross. 
Close at hand is the church where Hampden threw 
down the gauntlet, perhaps hardly realising all it 
meant. The church is graciously open to all 
comers, and the sweet winds blow freely through 
from the high chalk land to the wide-stretching 
plains and pleasant vales of Oxford. In the centre 
is a superb “cushion” font of the same pattern as 
the one at Aylesbury and of ancient lineage. 

Within half a mile we find the little brother 
church at Little Kimble, a very tiny place of ancient 
aspect. 

It nestles at the foot of the great downs cutting 
through which road and railway run to Wendover. 
At one end is the beacon of the summit, and below 
it, but high on its own hill, Ellesborough Church. 
From here is a panoramic view of the country. 
The building is of flint with stone dressings, and on 
the south side of the churchyard is a white stone 
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crucifix to the “sacred memory of all those whose 
bodies lie in this churchyard and whose souls are 
in Christ.” SF 

Seated there by the white cross we can see the 
lights and shades of passing clouds glide swiftly 
over the high downs above. Right in front is the 
conical hill known as Cymbeline’s Mount, where 
his sons are said to have been interred. A little 
beyond is Butler's Cross on a cross-road running 
over the Downs and so past Chequers and on to 
Great Missenden. From the Kimbles the ground 
drops into the Vale of Aylesbury, to which we 
return again. 


To continue the story of the great high roads in 
the southern part of the county. There is a fork 
above Denham up which road and railway pass 
closely accompanying each other. The road cuts 
through Chalfont Park, now a garden colony, and 
goes on to Chalfont St. Peter, a very small village 
a few years back but now almost lost in the rapidly 
growing colony, and so by pleasant ways to the cross- 
roads, where on the left lies Chalfont St. Giles, the 
goal of pilgrimage for thousands who desire to see 
Milton’s residence. As we continue northwards the 
roads on the right rise steeply to the high ground and 
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particularly so just opposite Chalfont St. Giles, where 
the Chenies road rises 100 feet in the first half-mile. 

But this corner of Buckinghamshire is worth a 
little trouble to see, for Chenies and Chesham are 
two of the most attractive of the smaller places in 
the county. Chenies indeed is very small; the 
green is shaded by a double row of elms and the 
cottages are neatly built in a kind of model-village 
style. The church is on rising ground close by 
the old manor-house. In it is the Bedford Chapel, 
with a famous collection of monuments in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The chapel was 
built in the reign of Queen Mary, and some of the 
tombs date from then, for among- them is included 
one to the first Earl of Bedford who died in 1554, 
He had been Sir John Russell when he married 
Anne, who owned Chenies, in 1524—Anne who 
had already had two husbands! She it was who 
built the chapel according to his wishes. 

Not far from Chenies, in splendid grounds, is 
Latimer House, one of the fine old Elizabethan 
houses with tall red chimneys, now so seldom seen. 

The connecting branch of the railway from 
Chalfont Road Station to Chesham runs up the 
valley of the little river Chess, renowned for its 
beds of water-cress. 
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Chesham is a town of about ten thousand 
inhabitants and is the model of what a little 
country town should be. The broadened end of 
the main street once formed the market-place,’ and 
the smaller side streets leading off show many a 
peep of the broad laths and overhanging stories 
of a bygone day. The church stands on a little 
elevation, and not far from it is the “great house” 
with its grounds and gardens lining the hillside. 

Amersham station lies on the road between the 
town and Chesham, and near the station a whole 
*” houses have 
sprung up, those who have to come and go every 
day in all weathers not caring to face the very 
steep climb of a mile which rises from the town. 
The town itself is built on the model of so many 
in Buckinghamshire, a model which appeals to 
something in us and gives a comfortable, homely 
feeling. It lies all along the main road with an 
old Market and Town Hall in the centre. There 
is a great deal of brick, warmly tinted by the gentle 
touch of time, and there is an endearing reposeful- 
ness in the street, which finds its centre in the little 
knot of almshouses built round a small courtyard 
by Sir William Drake in 1625 for six old women. 


new colony of “ season-ticket holders 


1 The Market is now held under the Town Hall and in adjacent streets. 
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Sir William Drake cameto Shardeloes, the fine estate 
not half a mile away, and made it his home, and it is 
still held by his descendants the Tyrwhitt-Drakes. 

What has been said about Amersham might 
be said with very little alteration about Great 
Missenden, which bears a strong family re- 
semblance to it. It also lies all along the main 
road and shows a weather-stained tinting in pre- 
dominance in its domestic architecture. It also 
has its “great house” lying just outside, namely, 
Missenden Abbey. From it also, roads run 
steeply up into the hills, but its station is more 
accessible. 

Wendover would be like the-other two, but it 
is doubtful if it will ever quite be the same after 
its invasion by innumerable Royal Air Force boys. 
For on the road to Tring, a quarter of a mile from 
Wendover, is Halton Camp, the R.A.F. training 
school for craftsmen, engineers, and apprentices ; 
and between the hangars and worksheds and the 
foot of the thickly wooded hills large red buildings 
accommodate several thousand men and boys. 
Wendover lies in a gap in the range of the 
Chilterns, which extends obliquely across the 
county, and beyond lies the level ground in the 
neighbourhood of Aylesbury. 


5 


CHAPTER III 
THE VALE OF AYLESBURY 


Tue vale of Aylesbury is not very different from 
what it was in the days of Camden, “of a rich 
plentiful soil, and passing full of inhabitants, who 
chiefly employ themselves in the grazing of cattle.” 
It is still celebrated for its grazing, and Aylesbury 
butter goes far afield to many parts of England. 
The big white ducks, which are known by the name 
of their hatching-place, are sent away by thousands, 
and the greens of the little villages around are 
dotted by them. Breeders on a large scale will 
raise 5000 or 6000 in a season, while even cottagers 
sometimes own 30 or 40; at a little distance the 
great white birds might well be mistaken for flocks 
of geese. The necessity for converting pasture 
land into plough during the strenuous times of the 
Great War did not leave Aylesbury Vale untouched, 
and fields of wheat growing level with the high 
66 
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hedges, like reservoirs brimming to the lip after 
heavy rain, are still here and there to be found. 
But for the most part it is green and running level 
to the blue rampart of the Chilterns, which rears 
itself across the sky-line to the south. Northward 
the ground is prolonged in great rollers or ridges, 
and is far removed from flatness. 

In the midst of this fertile, prosperous country 
stands the chief town, with a network of roads 
stretching from it like a star. For cyclists few 
better centres could be found. Theold George Hotel 
was one of the rare good old-fashioned hostelries, but 
it has lately been converted into the Headquarters of 
the Buckinghamshire Territorial Association. With 
its old-world furniture, its rambling staircase and cor- 
ridors, its great hall lined by oil-paintings blackened 
by age, and the spirit of courtesy and pleasantness 
that radiated through it, it drew visitors continually. 

Aylesbury is a pleasant town, not too large, and 
yet sufficiently so. Its spirit is typified by the fine 
bronze statue of John Hampden put up by James 
Griffith to commemorate the coronation of King 
George V. It is an excellent piece of work, solid 
yet artistic, of a far better class than is usually 
seen in such monuments. The splendid church 
befits the centre of a county. It is cruciform 
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in shape, with a central tower, and was almost 
entirely rebuilt in 1896, but has escaped the deadly 
style of the churches built twenty years earlier. The 
fine old font, dating from Norman times, is worth 
seeing, also the gorgeously coloured western window 
(modern glass). The crypt and font alone survive 
from the earliest building. But the people are 
right to be proud of their church, surrounded as 
it is by the setting of an unusually well-grown 
churchyard, shaded by laburnums and other trees 
and intersected by flagged walks, while close around 
are grouped the gable ends and red tiles of several 
old buildings. | 

In the town itself specimens of overhanging or 
timber-framed houses are not uncommon, the best 
being the old King’s Head Inn, which claims to 
date from the time of Edward the Black Prince, and 
certainly looks it ; though partly rebuilt, some of its 
most attractive points are undoubtedly old. It is 
built about a courtyard, and two bays of the hall 
are quite remarkably venerable. Unfortunately, it 
is so hemmed in by surrounding houses that it is 
to be seen with difficulty. A house in Market 
Street and another in Castle Street are the best 
mediaeval houses left in the town. 

The Metropolitan and L.N.E. and G.W. Rail- 
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ways run into the joint L.N.E. and G.W. station 
at Aylesbury, and this is the principal line. The 
London, Midland & Scottish Company also sends 
down a line from Cheddington but has a station to 
itself. ‘The main roads radiating from Aylesbury 
are as a rule excellent in surface and undulating. 
There are so many objects of interest—odious but 
indispensable phrase—within a few miles in differ- 
ent directions that those who have the means of 
independent locomotion should have no lack of 
choice in their rambles. 

Take, for instance, the Norman carving (twelfth 
century) in the tympanum of the church doorway 
at Dinton, some four miles on the Stone road south- 
westward. It is one of about four such doorways 
left in England. - The arch is decorated by zigzag 
and billet mouldings and the pillars on either side 
by spirals. The lintel bears a rude carving of a 
dragon with an enormous. tongue, ogling a quaint 
little being with wings who is thrusting a cross at 
him. It is St. Michael! In the panel above are 
two shapeless dragons devouring the fruit of the 
Tree of Life. The Latin inscription, in old-fashioned 
lettering, runs below : 


Praemia pro meritis si quis desperet habenda, 


Audiat hic precepta sibi quae sunt retinenda. 
5a 
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Worcestershire (Pedmore), Shropshire (Hales- 
owen), and Kent (Barfreston) have doorways which 
can be compared with it. 

Hardly less interesting is the font at Stone, with 
a really weird subject of dragons, one of which is 
chawing up a human head with an agonised 
expression. This subject is easily understood, 
because explained by an excellent pencil drawing 
on the wall near. 

The charm of these small places is very great. 
Standing by the flowering rose-bushes in the Stone 
churchyard, which is raised above the road-level, 
we can see far off to the south-west, and the great 
blue plain makes a perfect background for the 
group of thatched cottages at our feet, frilled by 
masses of orange marigolds. 

The old woman in the purple petticoat and the 
girl in bright blue check apron are all unconscious 
that they form part of the picture as they point 


proudly to the cottage, saying “Many an artist 


comes to draw that.” 

About the same distance as Stone on the 
Oxford Road is the turn-off for Stoke Mandeville 
on the London Road. This tiny place has a station 
of its own on the east side of the line, in a rather 


bare open space, which is perhaps why several people 
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have taken advantage of the undoubted advantages 
of the neighbourhood by building their own 
bungalows in their own patches of land and so 
have formed a new colony. The old-time in- 
habitants seem mainly to live on their Aylesbury 
ducks and the produce of their orchards. Each 
house has an unusually large garden attached to it. 

The little church is quite modern, but deserves 
a visit; it contains one monument removed from 
the old church which arouses a touch of poignant 
human feeling which rings true in hearts in all 
ages. It is a monument to three children of the 
Brudenell family, who are represented in effigy— 
one a little girl of some twelve years in Elizabethan 
costume, and the others as two babes in swaddling 
clothes. The tradition is that these children were 
killed by Cromwell’s soldiers, and the mother’s 
lament runs thus : 

Cruell death by mortall blades 
Hath slain foure of my tender babes 


Whereof Mary, Thomas, and Dorathye 
Within this place ther bodies lye. 


O Dorothye my blessed childe 
Which lovingly lyved and dyed mylde. 


The old church, now a ruin, may be seen in 
the fields about three-quarters of a mile away 
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at the other end of the village. The red tower 
rises against the dark foliage of a clump of trees 
and is backed by the Chilterns, here appearing 
like a distant tidal wave sweeping irresistibly 
onward. But a little way beyond are the Kimbles 
and Butler's Cross and Ellesborough, and so 
to the Risboroughs, which have been already 
described. 

North-east of Aylesbury, about eleven miles 
away, lies the famous church of Stewkley, which 
has as its only rival that of Iffley in Oxford, better 
known, because more accessible. Stewkley is one of 
the most perfect specimens of Norman architecture 
extant. The stateliness of its proportions, the 
richness of its decoration, the massiveness of its 
pillars, compel admiration even in those who as a 
rule are cold to the appeal of architecture. The 
west doorway with its triple arch and wonderful 
carving should be seen first, but it is the interior of 
the church that is most interesting. It is perfectly 
proportioned in parallelograms. The two arches 
which enclose the space below the tower are 
carved with all the weird imagination of the best 
Norman workmen. It is full of that human spirit 
which shows itself in little individual touches 
and a sturdy refusal to do more to carry 
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out a pattern than to conform within general 
limits. The effect of the arches, seen one within 
the other, is very rich, and all the little zigzag and 
chevron mouldings seem to speak to us in their 
own queer tongue. The pillars on which the 
arches rest are completed by carved capitals and 
bases, and, like all the rest, we find them very good. 
The windows are deeply recessed and splayed, and 
decorated with a border of zigzag moulding. The 
East window appears from within to be a single 
light, but from outside is seen to be triple, with 
only one arch pierced. It is exceedingly difficult, 
by a mere catalogue of the decoration, which may 
be matched in detail here and there elsewhere, to 
give a true picture of Stewkley. Its principal 
distinction lies in the fact that it is so perfectly 
and completely of its one date and style. 

So many Norman churches, or so-called Norman, 
have but a little remnant left of the great fabric 
that once stood on the site, but has since been 
restored away into limbo, and replaced by stones 
that have been hewn in modern times, At 
Stewkley the Piscina in the Early English style, 
with a massive stone bench in the chancel, and the 
Rood door near the chancel arch, are the only bits 
later than Norman date, and the restoration of 
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1862 was most carefully carried out so as to bea 
restoration and not a replacement. 

Swinging back once more to the starting-point 
we might wander from Aylesbury out north- 
westward along the ancient British way, Akeman 
Street, later a Roman road, running from Bicester 
towards Tring. The Report on the Historical 
Monuments in Buckinghamshire remarks in con- 
nection with this: 

These two roads [Akeman and Icknield Way] plainly do 
not mean much traffic; they confirm the testimony of the 
inhabited sites. South Buckinghamshire was, doubtless, in 
Roman days in large part woodland and in large part ill- 
watered as it is to-day. We may conclude that it was then 
a pastoral and half forest area with a sparse population, 
mostly shepherds, cowherds, swineherds, and a still smaller 
supply of large and civilised houses. 

This road at some miles from Aylesbury passes 
the wooded summits of Waddesdon Park, crowned 
by the Frenchified chateau of Mr. James Roths- 
child; not much further on it cuts the little single 
line, or steam-tram line, which industriously and 
laboriously serves a large outlying district of a 
very quiet part of Buckinghamshire, a part that 
few visitors reach. 

Yet there are many attractive and desirable 
places here—Wotton Underwood with its park 
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and large lake, Ashendon on its high summit, 
where, standing in the little churchyard, one can 
see for miles to the north and north-west over a 
wide rich plain. We are here in the country of the 
great rollers, like giant barrows, running north- 
westward, of which I spoke before. On _ the 
summit of one of these lies Upper Winchendon, 
while its neighbour, Lower Winchendon, is down 
in the valley below. 

Deep marshy bottoms they are, too, sometimes ; 
the pollarded willows lie evenly along the sides 
of the little river Thame, and the gentle black 
and white cattle flick the flies away with their 
long tails in the summer heat,- The hedgerows 
are full of mare’s tails, loosestrife, and other 
plants which proclaim the moisture of the soil. 
Very pretty are most of the little villages. 

In Cuddington and Lower Winchendon are 
plenty of the cinnamon-washed cottages, broken 
up by the picturesque beams and laths of an 
earlier stage of cottage building, and variegated by 
small zigzagged tiles; the gardens run riot with 
sweet-smelling stocks, tall hollyhocks and masses 
of sweet peas, rambler roses and purple clematis 
in their season, and there is a remoteness and a 
stillness on the country road which allows the 
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hum of the insects and the notes of the birds to 
ring gladly on ears that have suffered from the 
continual din of towns. The churches around 
here are built of stone, not of the flint found 
further south in the chalk district. 

The village of Brill, perched on a spur of outlying 
hill, must once have been one of the most isolated 
places in the county. And in spite of the two forces 
which have abolished almost entirely the remoteness 
of English country life—wireless and the motor-bus— 
it seems even now very much out of the world. But 
no longer need the villagers, coming back tired from 
Aylesbury market, crawl up on foot, maybe in 
the soaking rain, carrying baskets heavy with the 
household groceries on which they have laid out the 
money received for the butter and eggs they took in 
in the morning. Brill, on its 600-foot hill, overlooks 
the surrounding country magnificently, and seems to 
have been washed up here by a very high tide, which 
receded and left it. Ofall places in the world this was 
once the site of a royal palace! There is nothing 
remaining of it certainly, but it is undoubtedly 
authentic that King Edward the Confessor was 
frequently at the palace of Brill, that King John 
kept Christmas here, and that in the reign of 
_ Henry III. there were “alterations and repairs ” 
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to be paid for at the ‘King’s house at Brill,” 
including ‘“‘a new great chimney to the Queen’s 
great tower plaistered chamber,” an “oriel, with a 
stair before the door of the Queen’s chamber,” and 
“new glass windows with ironwork in the gable of 
the King’s tower.” But after this reign the 
references stop. 

The green mounds in a field beyond the church 
are supposed to be earthworks, but whether made 
by the Romans or at a much later date by 
Cromwell’s troops, is not’ known. 

Brill’s nearest neighbour is Boarstall, where 
stood the ancient manor-house of Brill, of which 
but a tower now remains. ‘Tradition says the 
name arose from the great deed of Nigel, a forester 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, who slew a 
mighty wild boar in the forest of Bernwode. For 
this service he received a grant of lands at the spot, 
and he held it by the sign of the horn. This horn 
is one of the most curious of all the relics held by 
Buckinghamshire, for it still exists, and is at 
Dorton House, not many miles away. The 
Historical Monuments Commission, however, pro- 
nounce upon it, that though mediaeval, it cannot be 
so far back in date as the time of the original 
grant, “probably not of earlier date than the 
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fifteenth century. It is a cow horn 22 inches long, 
black, with silver gilt mountings, consisting of a 
plain mouth-piece, a band at the end, another band 
about seven inches higher up, with simple orna- 
ment. Near the end a short slit across the horn 
is apparently intended to hold a strap. <A badge of 
brass representing the horn slung on a shoulder- 
strap is also preserved, with a signet ring of latten, 
having the letters I.D. or I.V. cut on it, and 
attached to rings a number of small metal chapes, 
ornamented with a cusped and foliated design, 
apparently originally fastened to the ends of straps, 
all of fifteenth-century workmanship.” 

While we are in this neighbourhood it is 
not much further to go south to Long Crendon 
with its celebrated court-house. The village well 
deserves its name, for it is as long and sinuous as 
asnake. ‘The court-house is near the church and 
easily found, as every villager knows exactly what 
visitors come to Long Crendon to see,—that and 
nothing else. It is built of brick and timber rest- 
ing on a base of stonework, and was a wool-store 
in the time of Edward III., but when that king 
transferred the wool-staple to Calais, and thereby 
earned for himself the curses of his ruined English 
subjects, it became a court-house. It is a very 
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unusual style of building to exist now, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that it has been rescued 
and cared for by the society for the preservation of 
such historic relics. 

Crendon Park is the only park mentioned in 
Domesday Book: it was held until 1246 by the 
Giffards, Earls of Buckingham, who then became 
extinct. The massive gateway belonging to the 
manor-house still stands. 

In this low and well-watered corner of Bucking- 
hamshire is to be found ‘what is left of Notley 
Abbey, founded by the second Earl of Buckingham 
for Augustinian monks. These monks are of the 
very strictest sect, who wear no linen, eat no meat, 
and refrain from speech except when necessary. 
Here in the low-lying meadows washed around by 
the river Thame they paced away their placid 
days. Even now Notley is difficult to get at; 
certainly if any one attempts it from the other side 
of the river, having arrived by the broad main road 
to Oxford, he will not find it easy. The abbey 
covered a very large area, and still cut stones turn 
up at long distances in the fields. The ancient 
staircase with its steps, each a solid block of oak, 
is worth seeing, also a heavy oaken door and various 
fragments of carving, the chief of which are in the 
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barn, once the refectory. This is concealed in 
winter, or indeed for many months of the year, by 
a gigantic stack of hay. 

One uncertain day when the great black clouds 
appeared from nowhere as one rejoiced unawares 
in the sun, I had to run for shelter in time to 
escape a downpour that streamed as from a gigantic 
bucket overhead just as I reached Notley. I had 
all unawares landed in the outbuilding of this farm, 
standing in the bend of the river; a low, wet spot. 
The great barn in which I had taken shelter had 
once been the refectory, where under the table 
Brother Hilary might furtively kick Brother 
Francis with his large flat feet when anything 
demanded his particular attention. The rain rattled 
on the tiles above, and in the half-gloom I saw a 
monstrous stack filling one end of the cavernous 
space. A man with a fork came out of the corner 
and pointed toward the stack. “It’s up there,” he 
said without preface, “but I doubt you'll see it in 
this light.” 

“But what is?” I asked, wholly ignorant, for at 
that date I knew nothing of Notley. 

“Well, it’s carving, stone-carving,” he said, 
chewing a straw. 

“ A figure or an arch ?” 
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»“T suppose you'd call it an arch,” he admitted 
at last, after much self-communing. 
. He set open the swing door of the barn to allow 
_ what light there was to penetrate, and fixed a 
~ ladder up beside the straw, presently appearing at 
the. top and inviting me to follow. The wind 
- howled among the great black beams overhead, the 
door swung to and fro with a maddening noise. 
“It was an eerie place. 
I went up the ladder and had no small difficulty 
in scrambling over the yielding boss of the straw, 
. but he gripped me, and hauled me up with a 
strength that nearly dislocated my arm. I swung 
into a heap of dusty straw and waited. As my 
* sight cleared I saw an arcade of the Decorated 
, Style, stretching across the wall behind the stack. 
| “J’ve heard some say it’s Early English,” re- 
marked. my companion, in the detached tone of 
one willing to allow for the fads of other people, 
‘but utterly unconcerned himself. 
* Does it go right across ?” 
al «Ay; there’s a lot more of it than you can 


” 


see. 
» « Does it rest on pillars rising from the ground ?” 
“No; it ends there. Give me your hand; there’s 


carving down as far as that ; that’s where it ends.” 
6 
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I felt the carved corbels and a bit of pillar below, 


and then it was broken off. 

Strange that this fine bit of carving should 
moulder away up there telling its story to so few! 

“It’s broken,” I said. 

“The men catch it with their pitchforks. I’ve 
told them to be careful.” 


It was certainly as much as one could expect. a 


The memory of that broken arcade with its 
delicate carving, its wistful reminder of the days 
when it had looked down on the gowned Augustines 
round their austere table, and indeed the whole 


of the sodden farm in the bend of the river with — 


the black storm sweeping overhead remained long 
in my mind as a typical bit of Buckinghamshire, 
and from that day I learned what I could of the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE 


Few people have any idea of the number and 
variety of interesting associations, literary and 
otherwise, possessed by Buckinghamshire. Notable 
among these great names, for ever held in glad 
remembrance by their fellow countrymen, comes 
that of Milton, who, first at Horton as a youth 
with his parents, and then at Chalfont St. Giles as 
an old man, blind and indifferent to the beauty 
around, was altogether a considerable time in the 
county. Very, very far behind in interest, but 
much longer in time of residence, comes the poet 
William Cowper at Olney in the north; besides 
‘these there are the names of Thomas Gray at 
Stoke Poges, Shelley at Marlow, Edmund Waller 
at Beaconsfield ; these are all poets. For statesmen 
the county can claim Disraeli (Karl of Beaconsfield), 
Edmund Burke, Hampden and William Penn, 
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statesmanlike in his ideas though a Quaker. 
Herschel the astronomer at Slough stands by him- 
self. With much slighter connections Mackworth 
Praed, Austen H. Layard, John Wilkes and 
Thomson the poet can claim to be remembered, 
and even then the list is not exhausted. These 
men, however, are to be found in any biographical 
English dictionary, and their names, if not their 
works, are household words among all educated 
persons. 

It is not an easy thing to leap about the country 
in search of the places thus glorified by a halo from 
the past, which intensifies the attractions many 
of them can undoubtedly show on their own 
account. We need the modern equivalent of the 
seven-league boots—the aeroplane—to spring from 
one to another. 

We might start with the neighbourhood of 
Stoke Poges, easily accessible from London. It 
was here that Thomas Gray wrote his Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, which from its grand simpli- 
city of words has become a classic in the English 
language. Like other classics it is as a rule quite 
unknown in its entirety to many who glibly quote 
the well-worn tags such as: 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
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In fact it may be doubted if half those who use 
this phrase know whence it is derived. 

Gray was educated at Eton, and thus began his 
first association with the county. His mother, 
left a widow in 1741, took a little house called 
West End at Stoke Poges, where she lived with 
her two sisters ; her son, whose headquarters were 
at Cambridge, spent his vacations here with her, 
little dreaming that in time to come his name 
would dower the neighbourhood with a happy 
association that has brought many people, even 
from overseas, to visit it. Mrs. Gray was buried 
in the pretty churchyard. The church is a mixture 
of flint and brick, like so many of the county 
churches, and seventeen years later her son was 
laid beneath the same stone. The great red brick 
tomb beside the south wall of the church bears an 
inscription composed by Gray himself, which touch- 
ingly keeps alive the love he bore her: “The 
careful, tender mother of many children, one of 
whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” 
She had in fact borne twelve, all of whom except 
Thomas, fifth in the series, had died in infancy. 

Inside the church there is a tablet bearing his 
name, and in a field not far off a hideous cenotaph 


placed here in his memory by a grandson of William 
6a 
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Penn the Quaker, who was then living at the manor 
of Stoke Poges. 

The church and churchyard are well kept, though 
perhaps with just a little too much of the careful 
grouping of the picture-book for the taste of the 
wandering Briton. The wooden porch is good and 
the steeple rises in a stumpy cone. The church in 
its origin is old, and though it has been greatly 
rebuilt it carries still something of its age in its 
aspect, and in summer it is pleasant to sit in the 
shadowed porch looking down the line of standard 
roses that neatly edge the path, and to repeat again 
the homely lines that have engraven themselves on 
the national tablets. It is not generally known 
that Gray refused the position of Poet Laureate ; 
this was in 1756, five years after the publication of 
his masterpiece, as the Elegy undoubtedly was, 
though some of his poems are much longer. It 
had been begun in 1742 and polished and re-polished 
until the thoughts were crystallised in phrase. 
Such phrases as “Some mute inglorious Milton,” 
“Far from the madding crowd,” “The rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” have become embedded in 
the public memory. But the poem would hardly 
have become so widely known but for the incident 
which brought it prominently before the nation, 
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when General Wolfe stormed the heights of 
Quebec and won Canada for the British race. 
On the eve of the great adventure Wolfe quoted 
some lines of the Elegy as he floated down the 
St. Lawrence in a boat, and exclaimed, “I would 
rather be the author of that piece than take 
Quebec.” His death in the moment of victory 
adds point to the remark, as the mind instantly 
recalls the line which had probably struck his 
attention profoundly : 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Words so prophetically true in his own case! 

In 1913 Wolfe’s own copy of the Elegy was 
discovered. It had been given to him by his fiancée, 
and is annotated in his own hand. The owner had 
been in possession of this book for many years 
without realising its value. 

Not very far from the church at Stoke Poges is 
the manor-house, where in Gray’s time lived Lady 
Cobham, a widow, with two friends, who became 
as intimate with Gray as he permitted any one 
to be. He owed the introduction to his friend 
Walpole, with whom he had travelled abroad. 
The place had been bought by William Penn, 
‘‘Chief proprietor of Penn-Sylvania,” as an old 
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book describes him, and descended to his grandson, 
who was the “perpetrator” of the cenotaph that 
burdens the sight of every onlooker. 

This manor-house was the scene of Gray’s Long 
Story, which is much less well known than the 
Elegy. Much of his “country-sense,” shown in 
such lines as : 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade; 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’ercanopies the glade, 
must have been learnt as he strolled to and fro 
along the field paths in this district, visiting his 
friends at the manor. The homely English scenery 
influenced him immensely, so that he broke forth 
almost unconsciously into such lines: 
Till April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his treshest, tenderest green. 
But his output was small, and as restrained as his 
own nature. 


MILtTon 


It is not well to leap too rapidly from scene to 
scene, yet it is obvious that the proudest association 
of the county cannot be left long unnoticed. This 
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is the residence of Milton at Chalfont St. Giles, 
roughly some eight miles almost due north of 
Stoke Poges. These delightful place-names, so 
quaint in their sound, are in themselves attractive 
even without stirrmg memories to hallow them. 
A little over a century before Gray was at Stoke 
Poges Milton was living at Chalfont St. Giles. 
Chalfont St. Giles consists of one long straggling 
street, and the poet’s house is at the top, on the road 
to Jordans village. ‘There is a fine old church which 
will repay a visit, as it contains some frescoes and 
traces of its early Norman lineage. The houses 
grouped around a pond near the village green, 
with the church tower rising .behind, make as 
typical an English scene as may be imagined. 
Milton came here in June 1665 to escape the 
ravages of the plague in London, and stayed until 
March in the following year. Of all his many 
homes this is the only one left standing. He 
had with him his third wife and his three 
daughters, the eldest of whom was then barely 
twenty. But we cannot, from subsequent events, 
imagine that they were a very united quintette. 
The little cottage with its exterior chimney, gable- 
roof and wooden beams, quite satisfies expectation. 
It carries its date in its aspect even to the tyro in 
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such matters. The lattice diamond-paned window 
and old-fashioned fire-place have been kept un- 
touched. The house was bought by the nation 


in 1887, and is a show-place with a charge of © 


sixpence for entry. The front faces a small 
garden, where in the season the scent of the roses 
and the great bushes of lavender is wafted about. 
Anything less in keeping with the sonorous rolling 
lines of the majestic poems of Milton than this 
simple cottage scene can scarcely be imagined. 
But Milton is in some aspects altogether un- 
imaginable, as H. D. Traill puts it in Social 
England: 

If it were possible, which it pretty certainly is not, to 
reduce the operation of the poetical spirit to strict calculation, 
the work of Milton during this time would be so incalculable 
that any purely scientific calculus would rule it out altogether, 
and declare that it never existed. What more improbable 
than that a man of over fifty, who for twenty years had 
been mainly if not solely occupied in theological and 
political controversy, who had been a paid civil servant, who 
had taken the side opposed to culture, to romance, to the 
Muses, should write such things as Paradise Lost, most of all 
as Paradise Regaied, hardly less as Samson Agonistes ? 

It was here indeed that Milton completed 
Paradise Lost and sketched out the plan for 
Paradise Regained. His blindness made him 


indifferent to the pastoral simplicity around and 
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_ he lived in a world of his own, a world of vast 
spaces, where everything was on a gigantic scale. 

He was visited here by Ellwood the Quaker, 
who had found the house for him. He gave 
Ellwood the MS. of the former poem, and in 
returning it Ellwood said (as he records in his 
autobiography): “Thou hast here much to say 
of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of 
Paradise Found ?” 

Hence he planted in the poet’s mind the germ 
of the companion work, which Milton himself 
acknowledged long after. These poems contain 
little of the scenery which colours his earlier work, 
imbibed whilst he was a lad in_his father’s house 
at Horton in the far south-east corner of the 
county. He was twenty-four when he came to 

| Horton, and he made it his home for nearly six 
years (1682-38). Doubtless in his slender dreamy 
youth he wandered among the low-lying meadows 
and saw the abundance of streams and rivulets 
which make the English scenery so distinctive. 
His poems the Masque of Comus and Lycidas 
were written at this time. 


I know each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourne from side to side ; 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. 
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The house is said to have been on the site of . 


one now standing close to the church, in which his 
mother is buried. It was some months after his 
mother’s death that he started on the tour abroad, 
then considered the finishing touch in the education 
of those able to afford it. The slender reserved 
youth, somewhat girlish in appearance, though 
by no means soft, gradually developed into the 
disappointed man, who in spite of his fame saw 
the principles which he disliked in government 
triumph, and found himself, by reason of his 
blindness, dependent on others for the scholarly 
nourishment his brain desired. In later life he 
suffered from gout, which eventually caused his 
death. His daughters had been taught to read to 
him in several languages which they did not 
understand, and one cannot help feeling some pity 
for girls who were kept at this uncongenial task, 
and sometimes awakened in the night to take 
down lines of poetry of which they had no means 
of measuring the value. If their father had been 
of a more genial loving type he would have had 
more loving daughters, but his whole life shows 
him as a self-centred nature, hard and satirical, 
without the gracious capability of making allow- 
ances for others, Seated in his coarse grey cloth 
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suit in the open doorway he would receive visitors 
with a certain stateliness, but without unbending. 
Perhaps it is something in the incongruity of this 
austere and stern figure of the great genius, 
with his homely surroundings, that makes the 
impression of the house at Chalfont St. Giles 
peculiarly vivid. 

The great poet was buried, oddly enough, at 
another St. Giles, that of Cripplegate in London, 
near which was his town house. 


CowPER 


The next association to claim attention is that 
of Cowper with the northern part of the county, 
but oh what a drop is there! There are, however, 
many people to whom Cowper's homely poetry 
appeals more than the product of Milton’s cultured 
imagination, and the fact that it has survived the 
_ test of time presupposes some metal of a good 
sort, though in the hierarchy his place is far indeed 
below that of his great countryman. 

Cowper’s association is worth careful considera- 
tion, as he made Buckinghamshire his home for 
twenty years! The place he chose was Olney, in 
the rather dull flat country in the extreme north 
of the butterfly wing. He came here in 1767, so 
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while he was there Gray was visiting his mother in 
the south, and the two may very likely have met. 
As in the case of Milton’s residence, Cowper’s is 
now national property, and the western part of the 
large brick house in the market-place at Olney is 
shown as a museum for relics of its iliustrious 
occupant, with a charge of sixpence. Some of the 
original MSS. of the works are here enshrined, also 
first editions and a few personal relics. Cowper's 
poetry reflects very freely the spirit of the country 
round about. It evidently appealed to him, and 
there is something in its restful monotony quite in 
harmony with his flat-tinted work. It was not, 
however, until he had been here very many years 
that he published any of his nature poetry at all. 
Up to that time hymns and homilies had been all 
his output. It is small wonder that after living so 
long in this scenery it should have formed his con- 
ception of nature, and so impregnated his mind 
that it perforce tinted all his work, even in a day 
when the artificial in literature and art was still an 
unquestioned convention. Cowper described the 
things he saw and put his descriptions into literary 
form, and though they have very little of the fire 
of divine inspiration, his pictures of rural life are 
pleasant and true ; it is scenery observed through a 
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sheet of plain glass without the colour and glow of 
a truly artistic temperament. 


There, fast-rooted in their bank, 

Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 


Descending now (but cautious lest too fast) 
A sudden steep, upon a rustic bridge 

We pass a gulf in which the willows dip 
Their pendant boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Here ancle-deep in moss and flowery-thyme, 
We mount again and feel at every step 

One foot half-sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 


The Task (Cowrzr). 


Even from the age of twenty Cowper had 
suffered from a shadow, ever in the background, 
threatening melancholia, and though this had held 
off for some time while he lived with his friends, 
the Unwins, at Huntingdon, it coloured all his life. 
It was his friend John Newton, who had eventually 
taken orders and become a curate, after having at 
one time commanded a slave-trader, who brought 
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Cowper to Olney. Mr. Unwin had died in 1767, 
and Mrs. Unwin, who had been “like a mother” 
to the poet, though only a few years his senior, 
still continued to share a home with him. 

They went together to Olney, and it is possible 
that the friendship might have changed its relation- 
ship into something nearer if the dreaded melan- 
cholia had not appeared again in a severe form. 
During the time of his delusions Cowper sought 
refuge with Newton, whose room in the charming 
old vicarage is still pointed out. At the back of 
the vicarage is an orchard through which Cowper 
used to pass, and he paid the sum of one guinea a 
year for this privilege. In the garden is the summer- 
house where the poet wrote the one set of verses 
which stands out from all the rest of his work for 
its genuine national spirit, hitting the trend of 
English humour so directly that it will remain a 
classic after the other poems are long unread. 
John Gilpin is a national possession, and who would 
ever have thought a man oppressed by religious 
mania could have produced it ? 

In the meadows to the south of Olney runs the 
limpid Ouse, which shares a name with so many 
English rivers. In rainy weather it very easily 
slops over its banks and floods the low-lying pasture 
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lands around. The Ouse is typically English, not 
headstrong in its flow but persistent. It does not 
dash itself over rocks and run deep and shallow by 
turns ; it is steady, at times uninteresting, but never 
without force. Such rivers as the Thames are 
historic ; so much that is linked up with the history 
of the nation took place on their banks, so many 
of their towns claim an age-long past and have 
taken their part in the battles for the freedom of the 
people. The Ouse is the quiet English countryman 
moving day by day to his work, unvarying and to 
be relied upon—not sparkling in wit or “quick in 
the uptake,” not amusing or choleric or excitable, 
but good company for all that. 

Yardley Oak, the subject of one of the best 
known of Cowper’s poems, is still standing, about 
three miles from Olney. 

Within a mile of Olney is the little village of 
Weston Underwood, to which Cowper removed in 
1786, after having been for twenty years at Olney. 
His reasons for doing so are to be found in his 
own words: 


Weston, our pleasantest retreat, is one mile off, and there 
is not, in that mile, as much shade as would cover you. 
Mrs. Unwin and I have, for many years, walked there every _ 
day, and, to speak like a poet, the limes and elms of Weston 
can witness for us both how often we have sighed and said 
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“Oh that our garden door opened into this grove or this 
wilderness.” 


In Rural Walks all this scenery is very fully 
described. In his great work The Task Cowper 
alludes to the alcove, the chestnut avenue, the 
rustic bridge and the avenue of lime trees, all of 
which remain much the same to this day. 

The Task was due to the inspiration of Lady 
Austen, a widow, whom he met in 1701. The 
story of how she told him to write on anything— 
“Write on this sofa ”—is well known. 

The village itself is pretty. The poet’s house is 
in a side road and has been left practically untouched 
since his time. It is now in private occupation. 
In a bedroom upstairs are two lines in pencil in 
Cowper's own handwriting : 

Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me; 


Oh for what sorrow must I now exchange ye. 
July 22, 1795. 


By this time his mental condition was bad and 
Mrs. Unwin had broken down in health, so friends 
thought a complete change of scene desirable, and 
they were removed to Norfolk. Cowper died five 
years later at East Dereham. 

His subdued nature sought pleasure as it were 
furtively, in small gatherings with his few intimate 
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friends, in the affection of his tame hares, and in 
the quiet beauties of the countryside. His gentle 
presence seems to hover round the scenes he loved 
so well, and shed a kind of melancholy for ever on 
these simple places. 

The three poets already mentioned can claim 
by far the largest place in the county annals 
of distinction, but there are others too. Shelley 
lived for a time in the pretty riverside town of 
Great Marlow. His house still stands, and is now 
divided into five! It faces the cross-road running 
to Henley across the top of Marlow High Street, 
and is a long low building faced with stucco and 
overgrown with creepers. He wrote his Revolt of 
Islam here, and while doing it is said to have been 
a regular hermit, rising early, living on vegetables 
chiefly, and seeing no one except his wife and his 
friend Peacock. He used the pseudonym “The 
Hermit of Marlow” for some of his work at this 
time. 

Shelley was a born wanderer, and Albion 
House, as it was then called, has the distinction 
of being the only place associated with him which 
can be called a home. He was here not a year 
in all. He came in 1817, after having been 
for a few months married to Mary Godwin, his 
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wife’s death having permitted him to legalise their 
union. His chief friend was Peacock, who lived at 
Marlow from 1815 to 1819 and produced here his 
best-known novel, Headlong Hall, also Melincourt 
and Mightmare Abbey. He had met Shelley some 
years before in Wales, and probably it was he who 
persuaded him to come to Marlow. In spite of 
the admiration of the well-known litterateur Mr. 
George Saintsbury, who says “ Peacock composes 
my own Private Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
wherein I walk continually when I have need of 
rest and refreshment,” it is probable that few 
people nowadays know or care for Peacock’s 
books, but many acknowledge the debt they owe 
to him in the facts he has preserved about Shelley 
and the light that notable friendship has shed on 
the poet’s life and characteristics. 

Here then for a short time Shelley boated and 
walked and fished. It was not his first acquaint- 
ance with the county, for he, like Gray, had been 
an Eton boy. 

This period of his life, however, apparently made 
little impression on him and is not reflected in his 
writings. 

A few miles north of Stoke Poges, and not 
quite so far south-west of Chalfont St. Giles, 
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is the pretty village of Beaconsfield, now almost a 
town, where roads cross east and west, north and 
south. The village and neighbourhood are full of 
associations. Edmund Waller, poet and politician, 
lived at the old manor-house in Beaconsfield which 
was called Gregories. It had come to him by 
inheritance. He was a cousin of John Hampden 
(see p. 106) and well endowed by fortune, being 
wealthy and good-looking. He also was an Eton 
boy, but at the age of eighteen, some say sixteen, 
was actually an M.P. His family had held the 
manor at Beaconsfield since the suppression of the 
monasteries. Waller chose another site not far off 
on which he built a much more-imposing house 
which he called Hall Barn. It was later bought 
by Edmund Burke and re-named Butler’s Court, 
but has reverted to the older name. It stands in 
large grounds entered by a fantastic wooden lodge 
covered with carving brought from Persia. ‘The 
grotto where Edmund Waller used to sit is still 
preserved, and some of the house dates from his 
building. The ancient yew hedge in the garden 
attracted the attention of Joshua Reynolds, who, 
in a letter still extant, prayed that it might be 
preserved. Waller’s poetry probably owed a good 


deal of its success to his pleasant personality 
7a 
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which also enabled him to marry an heiress for his 
first wife. He ran off with the lady, who was a 
ward of the Court of Aldermen in London, and 
had some difficulty in settling for his offence with 
outraged authority afterwards. He was very 
frequently at Beaconsfield, especially in his later 
years, so that he must have been a near neighbour 
of John Milton when he came to Chalfont St. 
Giles in the time of the plague. During his 
lifetime too the little meeting-house at Jordans 
(see p. 105) close by must have been established, 
and he doubtless heard much of the measures taken 
to suppress the sect of Quakers. A huge and 
ugly tomb lies heavily on Waller’s bones in the 
churchyard. 

Edmund Burke, a much greater man than 
Waller, bought the old manor-house some eighty 
years after his time, and as noted, changed the 
‘name of the house from Gregories to Butler’s 
Court. It was he who brought to this small 
village a galaxy of men of genius, for he was visited 
here by Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Crabbe, and 
others of the high tide of the eighteenth century. 
Poet, painter, litterateur, actor—so long as a man 
had that touch of originality which marked him 
out from his fellows he was always welcomed 
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by the brilliant leader of men. Burke was a 
regular attendant at church, and his seat is still 
pointed out, while his serene face looks down from 
a medallion on the wall. Of this older house 
nothing now remains but the stables, used as 
cottages. 

It was in May 1768, while Gray was occasion- 
ally at Stoke Poges, and Cowper had just settled 
at Olney, that Burke wrote to a friend : 


I have made a push with all I could collect of my own 
and the aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this country. 
I have purchased a house with an estate of about six hundred 
acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, about twenty-four miles 
from London, where I now am. 


It remains a standing puzzle to his biographers 
how he, who was always hard up, managed to lay 
hands on the money at all. However, he did so, 
and lived here driving “four black horses” about 
the country roads. 

A very short distance from Beaconsfield is 
Jordans, the burial-place of William Penn, the 
great Quaker, founder of Pennsylvania. It is 
an annual place of pilgrimage for hundreds of 
Americans. Not only is Penn himself buried 
here, but his two wives and five of his children. 
In 1682, at the head of a band of friends, William 
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Penn crossed the Delaware in America, and going 
into the forest, made the settlement which has 
spread so widely and bears his name. His 
sleeping-place is also in a wood, a quiet spot, and 
though Americans have entreated to be allowed 
to carry his remains over to their continent, there 
to enshrine them in a magnificent tomb, it is far 
more suitable that they remain undisturbed in 
their present rural surroundings. 

Visitors. to the neighbourhood are often _per- 
plexed by the fact that so near to Jordans lies 
the little village of Penn, which must, they think, 
have been so called from its association with this 
man. But it is not so; the village was so called 
long before Penn came to the district. In it 
resided a branch of the Penn family not uncon- 
nected with the great Quaker probably, but no 
near relations. William Penn was born in London 
in 1644. He married Gulielma Springett from 
Chalfont St. Peter, about three miles west of 
Beaconsfield. She was the stepdaughter of Isaac 
Pennington the Quaker, with visits to whom 
probably began Penn’s association with the county. 
Ellwood, whose name has already been mentioned 
in connection with Milton, was tutor in Penning- 
ton’s house, and thus was formed a little coterie of 
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friends with whom originated the meeting-house 
at Jordans, buried in the woods, on account 
of the persecution the sect were undergoing. 
William Penn died at Ruscombe in Berkshire, 
but his last and earnest request was that his body 
might be laid in the graveyard at Jordans where 
his first wife, Gulielma (for he had» married again), 
already rested. Later on his second wife Hannah 
was laid beside him, and in the same small patch, 
bare and plain, beside the little conventicle, are 
buried also Isaac Pennington and Thomas Ellwood. 

Standing there now in our free England it is 
strange to reflect on the days when informers hid 
themselves in the bushes to watch those attending 
the services and then hastened to swear information 
against them before magistrates, when the victims 
were haled up and heavily fined or cast into the 
loathsomely insanitary prisons of the day. 

From Beaconsfield the broad high road slopes 
north-westward to High Wycombe, from which 
it is only a mile or two to Hughenden, the home 
of Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield), 
whom Queen Victoria ‘delighted to honour.” 
The Earl and his Countess are buried in the 
church, and there is a slab to the memory of his 
father, Isaac D’Israeli. Queen Victoria’s special 
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monument to the great statesman is a white marble 
slab with a medallion bas-relief head in the centre. 
“To the dear and honoured memory ”—“by his 
grateful sovereign and friend.” The insignia of 
the Garter worn by the Earl were brought here 
from St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, by special— 
very special—permission. 

In the little village of Bradenham, about four 
miles westward, still stands the house bought by 
Isaac D’Israeli in 1829. It was here his son 
lived while he contested the borough of High 
Wycombe in the ‘thirties. It was not until his 
father’s death in 1848 he bought Hughenden and 
settled there. And when the time came for this 
son of Jewish ancestry to choose an English title 
he chose that of the little village of Beaconsfield 
through which in fancy we have lately passed, a 
village associated with the much greater name of 
Edmund Burke. © 

Up in the beech-clad hills a few miles to the 
north is the home of John Hampden, who fought 
for political liberty in days when men had scarce 
begun to realise what it meant. The Hampden 
family have been here from time immemorial, 
and the present house, the seat of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, stands on the site of a much 
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older one almost pulled down in 1754. Even 
in the vellum roll dated 1579, the manor of 
Hampden is mentioned as one that “hath con- 
tinued in the possession of one race of gentlemen 
by the space of more than 600 years.” 

The family name of the present Earl is Hobart- 
Hampden-Mercer-Henderson, which tells how the 
line has descended more than once through the 
female side. John Hampden is buried in the 
church, but the site of his grave is unknown. He 
died from the mortal wound he received on 
Chalgrove Field. 

From the thickly-clothed hills of Great 
Hampden we can descend into.the parishes of 
Great and Little Kimble. At the former church 
it was that John Hampden, a country gentleman 
and large landowner, first brought himself into 
notice beyond his own neighbourhood, by flatly 
refusing to pay his share of the ship-money 
illegally imposed by Charles I. 

As Carlyle quaintly puts it: 

Two obscure individuals, Peter Aldridge and Thomas 
Lane, Assessors of Ship-money, o’er in Buckinghamshire, had 
assembled a Parish meeting in the church of Great Kimble, 
to assess and rate the ship-money of the said Parish; there, 


in the cold weather, at the foot of the Chiltern Hills, 
11 January 1631, the Parish did attend, John Hampden 
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Esquire at the head of them, and by a return still extant, 
refused to pay the same or any part thereof, 


Thus was the gauntlet thrown down. 
Macaulay gives the matter in a nutshell : 


Former princes had raised ship-money only in time of 
war; it was now enacted in a time of profound peace. 
Former princes, even in the most perilous wars, had raised 
ship-money only along the coasts; it was now expected from 
the inland shires. Former princes had raised ship-money only 
for the maritime defence of the country ; it was now enacted, 
by the admission of the royalists themselves, with the object, 
not of maintaining a navy, but of furnishing the king with 
supplies, which might be increased at his discretion to any 
amount, and expended at his discretion for any purpose. 

The whole nation was alarmed and incensed. John 
Hampden, an opulent and well-born gentleman of Bucking- 
hamshire, highly considered in his own neighbourhood, but 
as yet little known to the kingdom generally, had the courage 
to step forward, to confront the whole power of the govern- 
ment, and take on himself the cost and risk of disputing the 
prerogative to which the King laid claim. 

Macaulay’s History of England. 

Then the last scene. Eleven years later, not 
in mid-winter in an obscure country parish, but 
in the heyday of summer, not very far from 
Oxford, Hampden himself in arms led the charge 
against Prince Rupert and his men. In one of 
my earliest picture- books there was a coloured 
illustration of a very gaudily-dressed man bent 


double over the shining shoulder of his great black 
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horse, being borne swiftly at full gallop from the 
smoke of a distant battlefield. In some such wise, 
half-unconscious by reason of the musket-bal] in 
his shoulder, Hampden was carried by his horse 
to Thame, where he had been educated at the 
grammar school in his boyhood. Here he was 
sheltered, and here he died six days later. His 
body was carried through the precipitous, narrow 
overgrown Buckinghamshire lanes, beneath the 
shade of the beech trees he had known so well, to 
rest in Great Hampden church, near his ancestors. 
In the church there is a slab with a bas-relief 
picturing the battle where he received his deadly 
wound. = 

There are many other associations which might 
be gleaned in passing through the county but are 
too slight to notice in a general survey. Mackworth 
Praed, the satirical poet, was M.P. for Aylesbury 
from 1837 until his death two years later. Austen 
H. Layard, the explorer and archaeologist, whose 
name will ever be associated with Nineveh, was 
M.P. in 1852. The poet James Thomson wrote 
“Rule, Britannia!” while staying as the guest of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, at the mansion of 
Cliveden, above Taplow. To a little cottage 
not far from Burnham Beeches Sheridan brought 
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his young bride in 1778, when the informal 
ceremony of their alliance in France had been 
legalised in England. The same house was later 
occupied by the historian George Grote. Other 
associations may be noticed as we come across 
them. 

Enough has been said to show that in this field 
the county is peculiarly rich and can hold its own 
in glorious memories with any county in England. 


CHAPTER V 
DAYS IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


BucKINGHAM was once the capital of the county 
of the same name, but it-has long been dethroned. 
It lies in a far corner of the county and is not easy 
of access. There is singularly little to say about 
the town: it is a very quiet little place with a high 
spired church, and a few old houses, including the 
Royal Latin School with its unusual Norman door- 
way; the church standing on Castle Hill, where 
the old Castle is said to have been, dominates the 
place. The view of the town with its red roofs 
and green foliage seen from the plateau out- 
side is very attractive. The seventeenth-century 
vicarage and the old Prebendal or Manor house 
are very picturesque. The latter is known among 
archaeologists because of its singular twisted 
chimney of Elizabeth’s time. In West Street is 


another old house with some historical associations. 
111 
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The atmosphere of the town is that of quiet 
friendliness to strangers. 

Three miles north of Buckingham stands Stowe, 
the latest of the greater English public schools. The 
main building is the historic Stowe House, built in 
the eighteenth century by Lord Cobham and Lord 
Temple, and until recently the seat of the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Chandos. It lies in a splendid 
estate of park and woodland, facing down the Great 
Avenue two miles in length to a chain of lakes. As 
well as ample playing-fields there are delightful 
grounds laid out by the celebrated landscape gardener 
of the eighteenth century, “Capability” Brown. 
With such surroundings, its ancient and beautiful 
buildings, and Sir Robert Lorimer’s classic chapel, 
opened in 1929, Stowe School is indeed well- 
endowed for so young a foundation. 

It seems odd to think that any one could lose 
themselves in such a civilised county as Bucking- 
hamshire, yet once I managed to do it. I had 
had a hard day cycling against a head wind, and 
had ended up by visiting a church by one of the 
field roads to be found in so. many parts of the 
county; a road about seven miles in length with 
an average of one shut gate every half mile. As I 
reached the village, the rain, which had been promis- 
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ing to come on all day, began in earnest. I made for 
the clergyman’s house in order to reach the place 
where I was staying. A very feeble old clergyman, 
muffled up to the throat, appeared after an interval. 
When I told him where I was going, he said. in 
evident enjoyment of my anticipated plight. “There’s 
no road. You will have to go back as you came 
until you join the main road, then turn right and 
youll have about another ten.” 

“There is a road marked on my map this way out.” 

«It may be marked, but it isn’t there, it’s only a 
green lane,” he answered in malicious glee. 

I asked the gardener for further information con- 
cerning this non-existent road—that sounds Irish, 
but he understood. 

‘“‘ Yes, there is a road,” he said, and my heart 
bounded. “But you’ve got to go through a few 
fields, about two miles, to get to it.” 

«« And is it easy to find ?” 

“Oh yes, you can’t miss it.” 

It looked very dark indeed when we came out 
of the church, but I was too happy to mind; a walk 
of a couple of miles through fields, and then two 
miles’ ride, it was child’s play ! 

I thanked him, and when he set me in the way 
I supplemented the thanks by the more substantial 


_ something which I have never known a man refuse. 
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Pretty soon after I started I found the task I 
had undertaken was no light one; at every step my 
boots sank ankle-deep in mud, and the attempt 
to get higher and dryer on either side of the track 
proved more disastrous still. I trudged on, pushing 
the unwilling machine. It grew very dark all of 
a sudden and I realised I was walking deeper and 
deeper into a kind of choking white mist that 
hung over the low ground and the marshy fields. 
The man had told me to go straight ahead, keeping 
in line with the row of trees a little to the right, 
until they ended, then to turn to the left at the 
last one, and cross a bridge, whereupon I should 
find myself on the road. However, presently I 
came to a gate. He had said nothing about a 
gate, and in opening it my foot went splash into 
one of those messy squashes of mud and water, 
which are apt to gather at much-used gates. I 
could hardly see the trees now for the mist and 
darkness. But after passing the gate I made for 
them, resolving to continue close beside them. 
Near the first I heard something breathing heavily, 
and stopped. It could only be a cow but I 
couldn’t see it, and for all I knew it might have 
been a megalosaurus. I omitted that tree, rather 
in a hurry, and made for the next, but there was 
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more breathing, and some things,—a good many 
of them, to judge by the sound,—came slowly 
after me in line with their hoofs going squish, 
squish in the mud at every step. They could see 
the dim light gleaming on the polished handles of 
my bicycle and were curious to investigate the 
phenomenon. I thought it would be best to 
satisfy their curiosity and get rid of them, so I 
stopped, and said quite loudly, “I am a human, 
and if you come nearer I'll say Boo.” 

This had the desired effect. They stopped; 
humans were too numerous to attract special 
attention, but after a minute the effect died off, 
or they had forgotten about-it—cows have very 
short memories,—and they came squish, squishing 
after me exactly as before. I had to tell it them 
again. ~ I had to tell it to them a good many times 
in the course of the next quarter of an hour, and 
I’m afraid at last it just degenerated into “ Boo!” 
but that had precisely the same effect as the longer 
sentence: they always stopped for a minute every 
time I spoke and then resumed their crafty walk 
which began to get on my nerves. 

I grew weary of them, and looked around. I 
had come to the end of the trees, and away in 
every direction I could see nothing but a grey 
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veil of mist; I tried this way and that way and 
every way, and simply sank into worse mud. 
However, the man had said ‘go to the left,” and 
I made a desperate attempt to do so. If only I 
could find that bridge! I landed in a bog to which 
those I had traversed before were as the Round 
Pond to Lake Ontario, it was not water so much 
as sheer mud, glutinous and treacly. I stuck, or 
rather the bicycle stuck, and I presently discovered 
I could not move it either way. Here was a 
quandary! Who would have thought it? In a 
civilised country, within reach of people, to be so 
lost! I was shivering with the cold and wet, and 


exhaustion, consequent upon having had very - 


little to eat all day; I could see nothing, and even 
breathing seemed to become suddenly difficult in 
that choking atmosphere. I will own it, I could 
have cried, but any emotion does as an outlet for 
overwrought feelings and I laughed instead, which 
had at all events the effect of stopping the cows 
for good and all, for nothing but a human laughs, 
and so they were satisfied. 

But all the same it was no good standing there, 
and as no power of mine could persuade the bicycle 
to move, something must be done. I remembered 
having seen to one side, and somewhere off the 
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track in another field as I came along, a house 
with lights. I left the bicycle and regardless of 
mud and water made for it in a bee-line. I 
wonder what my progress would have looked like 
in the daytime, at night it was sublime; I 
stumbled and splashed and strode, as if in seven- 
league boots, and finally, after scrambling through 
a hedge and two gates, reached my goal, and 
explained my case to the kind little woman who 
opened the door. Her consternation and sympathy 
at my plight were about equally mingled. She 
was a widow living here with her daughter and 
grown-up son, who farmed the land, and her 
hospitality and warm-heartedness could have given 
many a practical lesson to the man who was 
supposed to be_her spiritual adviser. She made 
me sit by the fire and offered me milk to drink, 
while she sent her daughter off to the village for 
a man to rescue the bicycle. 

“Dear, dear, to think of it,” she kept saying. | 
‘Whoever sent you off on that road? Why, even 
in summer, to those who know it, it’s bad enough, 
but now the season’s getting late, and it’s dark, 
why, you could never have found it !” 

I asked if there were an inn in the village near 


where I could stay, but heard there was not. 
8a 
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H—— was unique in more respects than one, 
besides having only one road of approach leading 
through seven gates and a farmyard, it had no 
inn at which a stranger could put up; however 
it was perhaps as well, for if I could only reach 
the comfort of V and my own dry clothes 
it would be better. 

I thanked my kind hostess and her son and 
daughter, I hope sufficiently, and set off with the 
man to find the bicycle. I was able to indicate to 
him its whereabouts, though it was by this time 
almost pitch-dark, but as he knew every foot of the 
way blindfold, he took me round by fields on a 
higher level, and consequently firm to the foot, 
until we got abreast of it, when he plunged in and 
rescued it. He then led me over dryer ways toward 
the bridge, but all the time he kept saying, “It’s 
a heavy ’un to shove.” 

At last IT put my hand on the machine to see 
why he complained, and found that, indeed, like 
Pharaoh’s chariot wheels, it “drave heavily.” I 
stuffed my fingers, careless of gloves, into the 
mudguards and forced forth inches of putty-like 
mud, but still the machine “drave” heavily, and I 
gave it up. It was a queer walk and one to be 
remembered. The wind had risen and was howling 
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round, the mist made it difficult to see even the 
face of my companion as I trudged along beside 
him. We passed through wide marshy places 
where the water lay in ponds and the quacking of 
wild ducks sounded loudly, we threaded our way 
between these, and turned innumerable corners, 
without a vestige of anything to guide us. At 
length we came to a single plank over a wide deep 
stream, and at the other side a high post-and-rail 
fence. How my benevolent gardener had imagined 
I was going to get the machine over that fence 
unaided is difficult to conceive. I suspect he had 
imbibed the spirit of his master and didn’t care. I 
went first, and the man hoisted_it uptome. Then 
we got into the road, which started from a farm- 
house ; we tried to light my lamp and wasted nearly 
a box of matches because of the wild wind; when 
we had finally succeeded, my companion seized the 
bicycle and pulled it into the hedge, “There's a 
loose horse coming down the lane,” he said. 

It never would have occurred to me to. be 
frightened of such a thing while he was there, for 
I imagined that sort of man had to do with “loose 
horses” all the days of his life, but his fear roused 
mine, and we crouched down until the trotting 
hoofs were safely past ; then devoutly praying that 
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I might meet no more of such fearsome beasts, 
I started, after suitably rewarding his labours. 

My troubles were not yet ended, for a hundred 
yards further I had to get off and dig into the mud- 
guards again, for the machine was horribly stiff, and 
it was only after one or two fruitless stoppages of 
this sort I discovered that a great lump of soil and 
grass-roots was firmly twisted into the brake, and 
jamming the front wheel, a fact which the total 
darkness had prevented my discovering before. 
The next two miles did not seem long, and when I 
finally arrived at the hospitable inn, and after a hot 
bath had dinner in bed, with a lamp and roaring 
fire for company, I felt the perils endured were 
almost worth it. 

We are apt to look back on the days before the 
War as days of plenty, when one had only to ask 
to have, but in out-of-the-way places, as many a 
cyclist and pedestrian have found to their cost, it 
was anything but easy to get food even then. 

It is inadvisable to go fasting on a day’s tour 
in Buckinghamshire, in fact if possible it is as well 
to take a supply for future need, as well as a supply 
for present need internally. The inhabitants of 
the villages apparently do not eat, or at least have 
nothing to sell to the wayfarer. At L C ; 
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a large village, once a considerable place, I arrived 
about mid-day, and saw with satisfaction numerous 
Golden Lions and Cross Keys, and other signs 
swinging merrily all down the sinuous street, of 
which the village consists. I congratulated myself, 
and after having inspected the local wonders and 
antiquities which had brought me there, I went to 
the nearest inn. 

“Oh, we haven’t anything to eat,” said the 
woman who answered my knock, exactly in the 
language of the inhabitants of Wonderland. 

“Can't you give me anything at all? Some 
bread and cheese?” She shook her head. 

“Oh, very well,” I said testily, thinking perhaps 
the house had lately stopped being an inn, and had 
not had the signboard taken down, “there are 
plenty of other inns to choose from. Good-day.” 

I repeated the enquiry, and received much the 
same answer at a rather more imposing house a 
little way along the street. “But can’t I get 
anything to eat here?” I asked rather dolefully. 

“You might get it at The ” said the land- 
lady, “but I’m not very sure.” 

I went in search of the inn indicated, passing on 
the way such flamboyant signs that I could have 
sworn they were genuine, and not merely the 
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notices of little public-houses “ Licensed to sell” 
anything to drink but nothing at all to eat. 
At last I saw the name I sought, and was com- 
pletely overwhelmed by discovering that neither 
here could I get anything whatever. As I was 
turning away, in a savage state induced by hunger, 
the woman called me back. “I’ve found a piece 
of pickled pork,” she cried triumphantly. Now 
pickled pork is one of those things one knows by 
name better than nature, and I felt very doubtful 
of its efficacy in my case, especially as I had a long 
and stiff ride to follow; the last case might be 
worse than the first. I expressed a desire to see 
the pickled pork, and its appearance weighed the 
scale against it; however, by that time the woman 
had “found” some butter, and off very new bread, 
of which only the crust could possibly be digested, 
and very salt butter, with a glass of stout, I made 
my lunch. 

Another case was even more startling. I had 
ridden as usual a considerable distance in the course 
of my morning’s tour when I arrived at a promising 
village with a clean and imposing inn in the centre ; 
however, the woman at the inn, though very civil, 
could give me nothing to eat. She said, however, 
that at another village about “two miles” further 
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there was a well-known inn called the New Inn, 
where I should assuredly find what I wanted. I 
thanked her and rode the “two miles ” (which were 
about four), and arrived at the low end of a very 
straggling village with the main street lying all up 
hill. At the low end I enquired for the New Inn, 
to be told of course that it was at the very top, the 
last house, except the vicarage. I battled my way 
onward against the wind and hill for a weary mile. 
The house when found proved to be a small red- 
brick one, so much like other “inns” where I had 
had unpleasant experiences that my heart sank. 
I walked in and after I had stamped about on the 
red-brick floor to attract attention, a pretty pert 
girl appeared. “Can I have anything to eat 
here ?” I asked.. 

“To eat?” she echoed, and went into a fit of 
laughter. “To eat? No.” 

At this I lost patience, “ Well, of all the extra- 
ordinary things ”T exclaimed. ‘ Does nobody 
eat in this part of the world? I don’t mind what 
it is, a bit of bread and cheese, or anything that 


you have yourselves.” 
“ T’ll go and ask aunt,” she said dubiously. 
When she had disappeared I waited, I waited 
five minutes, as I was ravenously hungry they 
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felt like ten, I waited ten minutes, I waited a 
quarter of an hour, and the house was like a house. 
of the dead, not a sign or sound of life about it. 


I stamped about without any effect. I stepped a 


back outside to look up at the windows, and finally 
I walked through into the kitchen, which was 


totally deserted. Then I found a small handbell — 


and rang it sharply once or twice. 

A loud creaking of loose boards overhead in 
response to this summons showed me that some 
one was alive, this was slowly changed into the 
creaking of stairs, and presently a large woman 
came to the corner of the room, and put her head, 
with a very red face, round the door, and said in a 
syrupy voice, “No accommodation for cyclists.” 

«What ?” I asked incredulously. 

“No accommodation for cyclists,” she repeated 
with deliberate emphasis, and that kind of leering 
grin with which a cat submits to have his sggk 
scratched. 

“ But somebody promised me some bread and 


cheese,” I answered, too much taken aback to — 


think of anything else to say, or to remind her that 
being in possession of a licensed house she must 
supply food. 

“Was I the somebody?” The grin widened. 
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“No? Then J say no accommodation for cyclists,” 
and she vanished. 

Thinking all the world was mad, I slowly with- 
drew, but not till I got some yards from the house 
did I see a notice board as long as my arm sticking 
out from the wall with the inscription, “Good 
accommodation for cyclists.” 

My idea is that the woman had been lying in 
a heavy half-drunken slumber overhead, and was 
annoyed at being disturbed, but how she expected 
to make her inn profitable I cannot conjecture. 

Landladies were not always so forbidding, 
though I was only one of the less attractive sex 
(from their point of view) I was most graciously 
treated on another occasion, when I arrived at 
I about tea-time and went to an inn to 
order some tea. The two girls, who seemed to 
own it, were most gay and lively young creatures, 
fashionably dressed. I felt their condescension 
tremendously when one said, with her head on one 
side, and a sidelong glance at her sister to ask if 
she really might do it, would I have some tea with 
them as they were just going to sit down. It was 
so patent that the doubt lay on me, and whether 
I was fit for their society, that I had no option but 
to accept, and for the next half hour, stunned by 
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their flow of conversation, I was reduced to the | 
level of a country cousin. They often ran up to 
town, it was such a nuisance that at Easter they 
were too full to get away. One of them “loved a 2. 
motoring—bicycling of course was quite out of — 
date,” and soon. All this affability did not prevent 
the bill from being a pretty stiff one for a simple 
tea, and I felt sure that the mental refreshment 
must have been included in the items—it was 
rather like the gifts from uncivilised royalty which 
you can’t refuse, but which in one way or another 
you have got to pay for. | 
When I had learnt the difficulty of getting _ | 
anything to eat, I sometimes took my lunch with 
me, but the difficulty was only replaced by another, 
where was I to eat it? In a country where the 
ground was broken, or there were woods and bits of 
moorland, that was well enough, for there are few 
things so enjoyable as lunching out of doors by 
oneself and enjoying a rest that is earned. But in 
England nowadays there are not so many open places, 
and the way lay mostly between stern hedges and 
cultivated fields. In one place, reduced to despera- 
tion, I invaded a church, and had my lunch in the 
vestry, with a sort of feeling that this was rather 
less sacrilegious than to eat it actually in the aisles. 
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> The vestry had a plain glass window, and as I 
_ came out I was reproachfully addressed nye one 
small boy with uplifted finger, “I saw yer.” I 

- = begged him not to tell the vicar or I might be 
_ hanged, and I left him feeling, I am sure, as if he 
___were at least a conspirator in the Gunpowder Plot. 
. @ Ata lonely place in the high beech-clad Chilterns 
I had rather an enjoyable time one day. It was 

a day of rain-storm and sunshine, brilliance and 
greyness, and the lights and shadows gave a 
singular beauty to the ‘dripping earth. I had 
passed the magnificent two-mile avenue or “ Ride” 
cut right through the heart of the woods for Queen 
Elizabeth, when she came to visit the historic 
house that stood like a fairy castle at the top, and 

~ I had taken shelter in the quaint grey-stone porch of 
/ the little church while the sheeted ghosts of the rain 
x fled across the hills opposite, and the day closed in 
with a greyness that seemed to blot out all hope of 

any living light again. Then the sun burst out in 

a glorious blaze, and after another two miles of 
winding road I came to the village to which the 
house and church aforesaid belonged. It was ex- 
ceptionally attractive with a wide common, lying 

at I know not what elevation above the sea level, 

and the common was crossed by broad sandy roads 
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and fringed by thick and apparently intebaiiatl 
beech woods. I scanned the few houses the 
were carefully, but saw nothing approaching an 
inn, At last I tried a red-brick building tha’ 
looked like a farmhouse and was told to go back 
to almost the first house I had passed, where 
perhaps I should get what I wanted. I ual * 
the directions and found a small cottage, at whic 

I knocked and knocked in vain; as no ¢ 
answered I tried the door, which yielded, and I 
went into the kitchen; finding no one there I 
knocked on the stairs, but still failed to arouse 
attention. Then I brought my bicycle inside and 
tried another door which led into a parlour, where, 
grand sight for famished eyes, there was a nice bit 
of cold lamb, bread and butter, cheese and cake, 
spread on a cloth, coarse, but quite clean; it 
was evident that some one had had something to a 
eat recently. It was rather like a fairy-tale and 

one expected to see a giant’s head pop up out of 

the fireplace. I meditated on the possibility of =¥ | 
taking what I wanted and leaving payment on the + 
table. It would be less impossible than to leave 

such fare and go fasting. But before beginning I 

had another prolonged search over the whole house 
without result, and so sat down. It would be a 
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little awkward if the owner came in suddenly 
and found me, thought I; so to show my good 
intentions I put a two-shilling piece beside me on 
the cloth, and helping myself fell to. I had no 
sooner begun than a woman passed the window 
and saw, to her astonishment, a stranger seated 
in her room, eating her provisions! The un- 
warrantable nature of the proceedings only then 
dawned on me. I had treated the house as an inn, 
and perhaps it was none! I felt covered with 
confusion, and waited in trepidation for the door to 
open. When it did, the woman’s face was such a 
picture that I involuntarily burst out laughing, and 
she, good soul, laughed too, and so heartily, that 
all qualms were swept away. It-seems she did. 
allow her house to fulfil the place of an inn, as 
regards food, but had so few customers in that 
out-of-the-way place that she never thought of 
waiting about for them, but had been chopping 
wood in a shed at the back of the house for half 
an hour or more. She had been in a gentleman’s 
house, and therefore was her table so nicely laid 
and so clean in its details. When I called for my 
reckoning after a hearty lunch, she charged me 
eightpence! I wished I might carry her and her 


house in my saddle-bag wherever I went. 
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I once came across a clergyman who rebuilt his 
own church with his own hands, and I am quite 
sure he was unique. In Mr. Hornung’s Peccavi 
there is an instance of a man who did this, but in 
his case it was a species of atonement. I suppose 
there are countless thousands of clergymen who 
have built churches by asking for subscriptions in 
order that other people might do the manual work, 
but never one before that handled the chisel and 
mallet. He looked uninteresting, too, for he wore 


_a sort of Inverness cape and had his hair long on 


his neck, in the fashion of a man who does not 
please to exert himself greatly, but before I left I 
regarded him with eyes of admiration. Think of 
it. If you were to do it, how would you begin 2 
There is scaffolding to be set up of course, but how 
make it strong enough? This man had done it all, 
and had trained labouring men from the fields to 
be bricklayers and masons. It must have been in 
him to do it, for that sort of thing cometh not from 
books. The work was so professional too, and did 
not look in the least like tumbling down, as I must 
say I half expected it would. He had refaced the 
whole of the exterior walls to a depth of eighteen 
inches; he had put in a chancel arch where arch 
there was none before, also an additional arch in the 
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south aisle. He made and carved the tracery of a 
very fine east window; most wonderful of all, he 
had raised the roof by a height of four and a half 
feet. He said it was the most exciting moment 
of his life when the air began to come in under the 
roof and above the walls, but to this day I don’t 
know how he did it. He had carved a beautiful 
arcade along the wall of the chancel, and also the 
capitals of the pillars and the corbels of the arches. 
There was much more that he had done, but I 
cannot remember it; all I know was that there was 
a fine healthy church where previously had been 
an old decayed one. ‘To be sure it had taken him 
something like eighteen years,-and he has not 
finished yet, but he has left something that will 
endure; and what is better, he had shown his 
parishioners that they have a man to talk to them 
on Sundays, and his teaching will have none the 
less effect on that account. 

One day I left a famous old house where I had 
been fed and cheered, and consequently had delayed 
rather longer than I should. It had been fine all 
the morning ; but very soon after I left, it began 
to rain slightly. I know that kind of rain so well; 
it was not in earnest, and I thought it was only 
trying to persuade me to give up the planned route 
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and go back by train, when it would immediately 
become fine. So I heeded it not. I thought when 
I had passed the one and only station that there 
was, and when “it ”—that unknown It to which we 
unconsciously refer those hindrances which prevent 
our doing what we wish—had discovered I meant 
business and was not to be frightened, “it” would 
cause the rain to cease. I left out of account the 
element of malice. 

At first I cheerfully encountered great gritty 
patches of newly-laid stone diversifying the mud, 
but soon I came to a place where a steam-roller 
was at work and had to walk a bit. As I reached 
the junction of roads which gave the last chance 
of reaching the station the rain came down much 
harder and the wind tried its best to alter my 
decision. I heeded not these things but went 
on along a lonely, grey, wind-swept road which 
led to another, marked on my map as an ordinary 
carriage road, by which I was to reach the first 
village on my list. I was a little disconcerted to 
find that the aforesaid road was barred by a gate, 
but I have grown accustomed to queer things in 
Buckinghamshire, so I opened the gate and rode 
along over a fairly good surface through a field to 
another gate; beyond this some one had been 


. . 
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cutting hedges, and strawed the road with the 
spiky thorns, which, standing up at all angles seem 
peculiarly destined to ruin bicycles. Mark, the 
first field had no thorns or I might possibly have 
gone round by a détour; only when I got so far 
that it did not seem worth while to go back did 
this new misfortune show itself. I had to walk 
.with care, but thought cheerfully (the effect of 
that lunch had not worn off), “ Never mind; in the 
next field the road does not run by the hedge but 
straight across the open, so there can be no thorns.” 
No; there wereno thorns. “It” does not outrage 
Nature, but uses the resources of Nature to the 
utmost, and there were stones sharp and perilous. 
I tried riding along on the morsel of uncovered 
edge, with the result of a desperate skid that threw 
me with considerable force on to one foot. I gave 
it up and walked to the next gate, and saw a road 
clear from either thorns or stones, but sloping 
upwards with considerable steepness. “As well 
walk up to the ad I thought, “then I shall be at 


N M ; then I have only to visit O 
and W a go home.” 

At the top there were a few houses. “Is this 
N M 2” T asked a woman who stood there. 


«‘ Round the corner,” she replied brightly. 
9a 
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It did not look as if there were a village round 
the corner, it seemed to be bare sweeping fields ; 
still the woman must know, so I went, and found 
a vague unending road stretching before me. Mis- 
giving seized me. I had refrained from taking out 
my map before, because the pelting rain would 
have reduced it to pulp, but now prudence dictated 
an attempt to look at it. With some difficulty I 
got it out and discovered that I had come exactly 
half the distance, and had between two and three 
miles more to go. However, I was still bent on 
doing my duty, and my cheerfulness, though 
diminished, had not altogether given out. “It is 
all downhill,” said I. “If it’s like this I shan’t have 
much difficulty.” I raced through the slippery 
mud, down, down, then suddenly came into view 
a church perched on the summit of a high hill, and 
I recollected other churches to which I had climbed 
when weary and dispirited, and I knew quite well 
that for all the downhill I now had I should have 
to make up. Alas, too true! I had to walk up 
the whole length of that dreary village wheeling 
my machine, while my wet skirts, sodden and 
heavy, clung about my muddy gaiters. On, on, 
_ up, up I went. I was told that the church was 
open, but it had suddenly grown so dark that I 
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doubted if I should be able to see anything. How- 
ever, I grew dogged as difficulties thickened, and in 
a veritable storm of wind and rain I reached the 
porch. Then only did I realise it was hopeless, 
and the best thing I could do was to get home and 
not bother about the guide-book work, for I could 
see nothing. I looked at the map; the nearest 
station was three and a half miles back the way I 
had come; in fact, it was the station I had passed 
in scorn. To give in gracefully with a pleasant 
local station and a train ready to start might have 
been possible at this juncture ; to give in humiliat- 
ingly was out of the question; besides, it would 
be sheer waste of energy to go back, for the total 
distance on to headquarters was only somewhere 
under ten miles. I borrowed some strong brown 
paper from a shop to pack the books I carried and 
the map securely from the rain, and asked for in- 
formation. The road to O . I learned, which 
was on the homeward route, was uphill, but after 
that it was all downhill the rest of the way. The 
rain somewhat abated, and I started to walk up an 
endless hill which seemed to reach to the very 
skies. Each side was shut in by tall hedges. The 
road by this time was in a shocking state. At the 
top I stopped to borrow matches to light my lamp, 


. 
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for the heavy clouds had made the day close in 
soon, and then recklessly ran down a short steep 
pitch. Before the next village I had a terrific 
struggle with wind as well as mud and rain, and 
when I came to a fork and a guide-post it was too 
dark to make out the names thereon. I chose 
recklessly, and was right. W was rather a 
large place, and the gleaming road with water lying 
upon it looked like a great river flowing through 
it. I dashed along with the mud spurting up from 
my wheels, and only pulled up a bit when I passed 
two tramps, to ask how far it was to A » where 
I had headquarters. “ About five miles” sounded 
reassuring, and “All downhill” still more so. I 
made good running over that wide, wet road, clear 
from traffic or loiterers, as all the good folk were 
well within doors on such a tempestuous night. 
There was a very steep hill, and I raced down it 
for a good two miles. “Shan’t grumble if it’s all 
like this,” I thought. Little did I know what “it” 
had still in store for me. The wind was steadily 
against me, pushing not wildly, but with a steady 
push like a gigantic hand in a velvet glove. AsI 
neared the foot of that beautiful, cheerful hill I felt 
something curious connected with my left pedal. 
Once before the crank had twisted ; it couldn’t be 
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so again. Almost before I had time to think, off the 
pedal came, and at the rate I was going I ran some 
way beyond it before pulling up. I retraced my 
steps, throwing the light of the lamp on to the mud 
until I found it, and put it in my satchel, after 
discovering that the pin had broken and repair 
was out of the question. As I turned again, I met 
two more tramps, and asked them how far to 
A “Five miles,” said they cheerfully ; “and 
all downhill.” 

Five miles is not much of a run on a bicycle, 
but five miles that remain five miles is a little 
different. I had now got on to a slight rise, and I 
walked up it, then mounted. The effort of working 
the machine with one foot was, after the first few 
yards, agony. Wind and hill were both against me. 
Reluctantly I got off ; as it was “all downhill ” this 
rise could be but temporary. I walked on. I could 
dimly see the road ahead of me and still it rose up, 
up and up, not steeply, quite rideable under favour- 
able conditions, but at present impossible. I walked 
briskly for some time and overtook a labourer. I 
was glad of his company, and asked him if there 
were any possibility of getting a bicycle mended, 
to hear “ Not nearer than A Then by way 
of making conversation I asked how far it was to 
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Awl Five miles,” he answered. “And all 
downhill?” I queried. He assented. This time I 
was wroth. “But facts are facts,” I cried; “this 
piece of road on which you and I are walking is in 
the way to A and it is not downhill.” Thereat 
he regarded me with suspicion, and muttered some- 
what sulkily he didn’t know about that, but ‘twas 
all downhill to A : 

If it became a current saying in a village that 
grass was blue, the people there would believe it 
and pass it on to their children, in spite of the 
evidence of their own senses every day of their 
lives ! 


After a minute my companion turned to me as 
we still trudged uphill, and said, “ Yer lamp’s going 
out.” 

Too true; the perversity of inanimate things 
was now in full play : the pedal had backed up the 
weather ; the lamp was backing up the pedal. The 
lamp was not quite out, but seemed to have burned 
down. I turned it up, whereon it shone brightly, 
and then we parted, my companion going off on a 
side road to another village. The road, needless 
to say, was still uphill. I mounted and rode a bit, 
desperately, until a perfect hurricane of wind 
stopped me; the rain had now ceased nearly 
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altogether and the wind seemed to rise. Trudging 
on farther I saw a light in a cottage ; there had 
been no houses previously, and, worn out and 
desperate, I approached, and as I approached saw 
that my lamp was quite dim, having burned down. 
again. There could be only one reason: no oil; 
the wick had burned away. 

I was greeted kindly on my timid knock and 
invited to enter, though mud-spattered as I was I 
declined, and prayed only for a little oil for my 
lamp. It did occur to me to ask if I could geta 
trap, but when I heard they had only one, which 
wouldn’t take the bicycle, I decided not to avail 
myself of it, more especially as“ papa” was going 
to drive into A himself in an -hour or so, and 
I should be obliged to accompany him. The long 
delay and the abandonment of the bicycle didn’t 
seem good enough, so with my lamp refilled and 
with the assurance that A was now not three 
miles off, and “all downhill,” I started once more. 

There was actually a little bit of downhill this 
time, and in spite of the wind and my one pedal I 
ran merrily enough ; then suddenly, crack : the front 
saddle-spring had backed up the pedal and the 
lamp and had given way, a thing it had never done 
before. I knew now that if I got off I couldn't 
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get on again, and so set my teeth and worked for 
dear life to cover all the ground I could before that 
evil moment. Round and round went my one 
remaining pedal, until my joints ached inconceiv- 
ably; cramp was nothing to it. Human nature could 
not stand it. I was by this time on another upward 
slope. If the road did not fall directly, off I must 
get; and off I got when the agony became so great 
that anything seemed preferable, and the rest of 
the two miles into A I had to walk after 
several vain attempts to mount, when each time 
the saddle-peak sprang into the air and mocked 
me. I even got a small boy whom I overtook to 
try to hold it down as I sprang up, but his little 
hands were ineffectual, so he cheered me by his 
company instead, trotting alongside like a little 
dog to the very end, up the long, weary and steep 
hill that preluded the town, 


CHAPTER VI 
BERKSHIRE: THE DOWNS 


Tue other great wing of the butterfly—Berkshire 
—might be represented in varying colours on the 
same plan as a real butterfly’s wing. That is to 
say, the heights shown on contour maps in darker 
colouring occupy a large patch all-over the middle, 
lined by a thin strip of low land along the southern 
border and a much broader strip on the northern 
side. ‘These heights, the Downs, can only be taken 
thus very generally, for the highest land in all the 
county is reached at Inkpen Beacon in the extreme 
south-west corner, where the county border dips 
down into Hampshire to snatch this trophy from it. 

The other part of the wing is comparatively 
low ground, narrowing to some eleven miles across 
at the smallest part, then broadening out with the 
fine sweep of the Thames valley, green and well- 


wooded. 
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With the exception of the Thames valley, 
Berkshire is much less known than its beauties 
deserve. Surrey and Hampshire are common- 
places on all tongues. Buckinghamshire has been 
neglected until recently, and is making up for it 
with tremendous strides. Perhaps Hertfordshire 
is the home county which is most on a par with 
Berkshire in this respect. There are certainly 
many who know and love it, but their number is 
small compared with the legion of Surrey lovers. 

The Downs running along the centre of 
Berkshire rise to no great height, and though they 
form a fine feature from.the Thames in its nearer 
reaches, they are not so attractive at the eastern as 
the western end, owing to the cultivation which 
has run up the slopes and disfigured their outlines, 
as the tea-planting scrub disfigures the magnificent 
hills of Ceylon. 

How many people could name off-hand the 
rivers of Berkshire? Every one would get as far 
as the Thames and the Kennet, I suppose. Thames 
lovers would know the Loddon, and certainly the 
Pang, but the Ock at Abingdon, and the Lambourn 
falling into the Kennet in the midst of the county 
—a river all Berkshire’s own—would most likely 
be overlooked, Further than that, the county has 
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a fine system of artificial water navigation which it 
is to be hoped may be revived to its full usefulness 
under the Transport Act. 

There is the Wilts and Berks Canal between 
Abingdon and Wantage, and the Kennet and 
Avon Canal supplementing the Kennet. The 
Thames and Severn Canal only touches the county 
by the way in which it brings traffic to Lechdale, 
below which is the first lock on the Thames, where 
“Thames Navigation ” begins. 

In spite of her fine and ancient towns—Reading, 
Abingdon, Wallingford, and, of later date, Newbury 
—the chief part of Berkshire has always remained 
pastoral and agricultural. “Berkshire corn and 
Berkshire wool constituted the real- wealth of the 
county’; and in spite of the busy output of Reading, 
the only real manufacturing town, it cannot be 
called otherwise than agricultural. 

A very obvious division of Berkshire and one 
often adopted is to take it in four parts. 

First, the broad, comparatively low strip lying 
between the Downs and the Thames and including 
the bed of the River Ock. 

Second, the Downs themselves. 

Third, the south side of the Downs, including 
the Vale of Kennet. 
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Fourth, the piece of the county cut off by the 
narrow neck south of Reading and enclosed in the 
great bend of the Thames. 

The writer in the Victoria County History of 
Berkshire says : 

Berkshire in the Middle Ages fell as it does now into four 
natural divisions according to the physical features of the 
country. The Vale of the White Horse on the north, fertile - 
and full of the rich corn-growing land and meadow; the hill 
country of the Downs, with its poor and stony soil, chiefly 
fitted for the pasture of large flecks of sheep; on the south 
the Vale of the Kennet, again suitable for arable cultivation, 
although wider, more woody, more sandy than the north ; 
while to the east the forest district stretching from the Vale 
of the Kennet to the Thames must in early days have 
comprised an almost unbroken extent of woodland from 
Finchhampstead to Windsor, or even to Bray and Maidenhead. 


The Berkshire scenery which is most character- 
istic is to be found in the first two divisions lying 
in the northern part of the county. 

This part is cut by many ancient ways, along 
which the early Britons, Danes, and sturdy Romans 
passed swiftly on their errands. 

The first and most ancient of these roads was a 
branch of the Icknield Way locally known as The 
Ridgeway. This passes all along the heights of 
the Downs and varies in width, sometimes being 
as much as 200 feet and lined by raised mounds, 
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It is mostly grass-grown now whatever it may 
have been in the days of the energetic Romans 
The high part of the Downs is generally bare, or 
only dotted here and there in the clayey hollows 
with clumps of trees, known to the people as 
“follies,” and it may easily be realised that in the 
unsettled times when enemies lurked on all sides 
it was natural for any body of men to march along 
the heights, which, being made of chalk, were 
probably always bare; thus they were enabled to 
see on all sides instead of being blinded by pressing 
through the dense thickets which lay in the low 
valleys by the streams. 

That the valley of the Kennet, which bounds 
the south side, was clothed in thick trees is attested 
by the bed of peat which here, curiously enough, 
crops up far from anything else of the kind. ‘The 
strip of the county, which we have classed as 
Fourth in order, was then one huge forest, 
stretching along the low levels of the Kennet 
valley. Forests in those early days were very 
different from the sparsely-covered ground broken 
by open spaces which we now dignify by that 
name. They were really thickets, constantly 
impenetrable, and full of dangers. Even in the 


time of Queen Elizabeth there was a great deal 
10 
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more wood remaining on the sides of the Downs 
than there is now. By slow degrees, as the need 
for cultivation extended, these trees were cut down, 
and the process was hastened by orders for whole 
areas to be deforested at once. But in the last 
sixty years the process has been reversed, and by 
judicious planting on the Lockinge estate, lying on 
the north side of the Downs, the country there is 
once more warmly protected by stretches of trees. 

As the lower slopes were cleared and it became 
possible to progress in safety without seeking the 
high land, another branch of the Icknield Way 
was formed, running from Streatley to Wantage, 
and from Uffington to Faringdon. Tradition says 
that the Romans used the higher road for cavalry 
and the lower for infantry. 

Outstanding high and lonely on the heights 
above Lockinge is a marble cross reared on a 
column, with a limestone base and platform. 
This was set up to the late Lord Wantage, 
V.C., who did so much for the county, by Lady 
Wantage. A more beautiful and memorable spot 
it would be difficult to find. F acing northward, 
the ground sweeps away from our feet, first as 
velvety close-cropped turf, the sort of turf only 
to be found on the chalk-downs, running outward 
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to the flat lands of pasture and corn, until in the 
wide distance it loses its individual character and 
can be seen as landscape only, green or golden, 
broken up by the thick-set swathes of trees. 
Looking at it, Kipling’s line, “Our England is 
a garden,” rises instantly to the mind. 

In Lady Wantage’s life of her husband! she 
gave vivid glimpses of this particular country-side, 
which she knew and loved for many years: 

The Downs form the leading feature of the district. 
From the ancient turf highway, known as the “ Ridgeway,” 


which runs along the bare back of the bushless down from 
the Thames to White Horse Hill, the eye ranges over 


-jllimitable cloud-swept plains and waving cornfields in the 


vale below; while only the song of the lark, the shrill cry 
of the plover and the bleating of sheep disturb the solitary 
stillness of the ancient hills, within whose folds lie hidden 
villages with tall elms overshadowing grey Norman churches, 
“tithe-barns” larger than the churches, and clear-running 
chalk streams with watercress beds. 


The associations of these particular Downs can 
hardly be better summarised than in the following 
paragraph from the same source: 


The slopes of virgin turf, untouched by the ploughshare, 
bear marks of ancient defence-works and scars of long-ago 
battles. The dykes and entrenchments, the prehistoric 
camps, the beacon mounds whence bonfires have called 


1 Lord Wantage: A Memoir, 1908 (Smith, Elder & Co.). 
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Britons, Danes and Saxons to arms, and have blazed afresh 
for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and for King Edward’s corona- 
tion; the barrows beneath which Danish monarchs slumber, 
and from which Saxon bishops have preached to newly 
converted Christians, and Anglican bishops to British soldiers, 
all form landmarks of history. The green Ridgeway road, 
which has echoed to the tread of Roman legions and the 
tramp of Prince Rupert’s Horse, has of late years resounded 
to the step of England’s citizen soldiers and Queen Victoria’s 
cavalry. This old hill country where King Alfred repelled 
the Danes, and where Cavaliers and Roundheads fought and 
died, is the traditional battlefield of western England; in 
more recent and more peaceful days the White Horse Hill 
and the Churn and Chilton Downs have been the scene of 
many a camp both of Regulars and Volunteers, 


Alfred was himself a Wessex man, in which 
ancient division Berkshire was_ included. The 
battle of Ashdown, which took place somewhere 
hereabouts in the year 871, when he, a mere strip- 
ling, fought as Lieutenant to his brother, King 
AXthelred, against the might of the Danes, is one 
of the most stirring records in our annals, A 
terrible fight it was, oft quoted but never stale: 


It was one of the turning-points of our national history 
It was the first real check the invaders had received ; it 
roused once more the flagging Saxon hopes; it made of 
Alfred a warrior and leader of men as well as a law-giver; 
and it prevented the English or Anglo-Saxon element in 
England from being swamped by the Danish.1 


1 History of Berkshire, by Lt.-Col. Cooper King, F.G.S, 
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Asser, chronicler and contemporary of Alfred, 


who wrote his life, has given a vivid account of 
the fight. The Danes at that time had overrun 
Northumbria, had seized Mercia and East Anglia, 
and murdered the king, Edmund. They had 
advanced to Reading and established themselves 
there, and Wessex alone remained as a bulwark 
for the west of England. There seem to have 
been two “kings” or rulers of the Danes and a 
good number of jarls or earls. The kings led 
one body of men and the earls the other. 


When the Christians perceived this they in the same 
manner divide themselves into two bodies, and draw them- 
selves up with equal diligence. But.Alfred comes more 
speedily and readily with his men, as we have heard from 
trustworthy reporters who saw it, and arrives at the place 
of battle; for his brother Ethelred the king was still 
remaining in his tent in prayer hearing the Mass, and 
declaring that he would not depart thence alive before the 
priest should end the Mass, nor would desert the Divine 
service for the human. Alfred then being second in 
command, when he could no longer endure the ranks of the 
foe, except that he retreated from the fight or dashed 
forward against the hostile forces before his brother’s arrival, 
at last boldly, after the manner of a wild boar, guided the 
Christian forces against the foe as had been determined, 
though still the king had not come. There was also in the 
same place a single thorn tree of a very small size, which 
we ourselves have seen with our eyes. Around it therefore 


the hostile armies all with a great shout meet together in 
104 
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conflict, the one acting most wickedly, the other to fight for 
life and friends and country. And when they fought for 
some time fiercely and very cruelly on both sides, the Pagans 
by the Divine judgement could endure the attack of the 
Christians no longer, and the chief part of their forces being 
slain, they took to flight disgracefully, and in this place 
one of the two Pagan Kings and five jarls were slain and 
many thousands on the Pagan side, both at that place q 
and along the whole breadth of the plain at A’scendune, : 
where they had been everywhere scattered, were slain far 

and wide. : | 
Thus Asser. 

But this battle did not rid the country of the 
Danes ; Alfred had other and fiercer conflicts after 
he had succeeded to the throne than before. It 
is not known at what exact part of the Ridge the | 
battle was fought, but it has been often taken to ] 
have been at the western end, partly because of 
the White Horse there cut in the chalk, long | 
supposed to mark Alfred’s victory, but now known | 
to be certainly much older. The phrase “along 
the whole breadth of the plain” looks rather as if 
the fleeing foe ran the whole length of the heights 
from west to east in their effort to regain Reading, _ 
but the whole allusion is too vague to be relied | 
upon. Mr. Cooper King, referring to the thorn- | 
tree, which is the only definite clue Asser furnishes, 
says: 


* 
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Curiously enough Compton, one of the ancient Hundreds 
of Berkshire, is named in Domesday as that of Nachededorne, 
that is, the Hundred of the Naked Thorn. Unless this tree 
were well known it is scarcely likely that it would have been 
selected as a title, and seeing that it was afterwards divided 
between Faircross and Compton, and that in the Survey the 
manors of Contone and Assedone are mentioned as part of 
the now extinct Hundred, there seems at least sufficient 
evidence to connect this district and modern Compton with 
the above places. There was a church built by Cnut at 
Nachededorne in commemoration of the battle, so Robert 
of Gloucester says, and that at Ilsley may now occupy the 
site of this very church of which “ Radulphus was presbyter.” 

Isley, lying on the straight roadway between 
Abingdon (or Oxford) and Newbury, has been the 
headquarters for a great sheep-market ever since 
the reign of Henry III. The market is held 
during the spring and early summer, and there are 
besides constant fairs. It is also a centre for the 
training of racehorses, the short springy turf of 
the Downs being ideal for practice work. Many a 
famous racer is associated with the neighbourhood, 
either by breeding or training. 

One of the quaintest of the old names surviving 
under many variants is Scutchamore Knob, thickly 
covered with beech and fir, where there is a 
tumulus. The Knob is 685 feet in height, and 
is about a couple of miles above Lockinge. This 


is supposed to have been a place of assembly for 
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the people of Wessex, and is referred to by Robert 
of Gloucester : 
Much sorrow they deede in Berkschire about Asshedoune 
And about Quicholmes destroyed many a towne. 

This comes near to the alternate name of 
Cwichhelm’s Hleaw or hill, which, some say, was 
the burial-place of Cwichhelm, who ruled over the 
West Saxons and was killed in 636. Another 
variant of the name is Cuckamsley. 

Not far from it is the hill camp of Letcombe (or 
Sagbury) Castle. It covers 926 acres and is 900 
feet above the sea, the highest point of the ridge. 

It is a pity the Icknield Way is not sufficiently 
smooth to permit arun on a cycle from end to end, 
but possibly the rough cart track, which is all that 
remains, is best, as it keeps the heights quieter, and 
for those who can walk so far forms a glorious 
tramp. It curves down to cut across the road 
between Uffington and Lambourn, and passes close 
by the steep slopes of Uffington Castle, a Danish 
camp about 700 by 900 feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by high green ramparts in a double line. 
It is a favourite resort on Bank Holidays, and for 
weeks afterwards fragments of broken bottles and 
crumpled paper show how very many people have 
climbed the steep slopes to picnic in the “ditch.” 
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Just below it, scarred in great trenches in the 
chalk which shines out among the surrounding 
turf, is the famous White Horse, most famous 
perhaps of all its kind in England, and far more 
ancient than its much more artistically - drawn 
brother on the Hambledons, or that still later 
figure of the date of the Georges near Weymouth. 

The Uffington White Horse, as already said, 
was for long supposed to have been cut by Alfred’s 
men in commemoration of the great defeat of the 
Danes somewhere near, but this idea is now 
discredited, and it seems probable the horse was 
there then as now. Mr. Meade Falkner in 
Murray’s Guide to Berkshire gives it as his opinion 
that it is “almost certainly 1000 years earlier.” 

It is about 374 feet in length, and is better seen 
from a distance than close to. A very fair view 
is to be had from the railway as it winds along on 
the north side. The outline is very crude, a long 
strip of body and four blocks for legs. It resembles 
that image found on the Saxon coinage, but it has 
been remarked more than once that while the horse 
of the Saxon standard is correctly drawn that at 
Uffington has its wrong leg forward. The British 
king Cunobelin who reigned over his small space 
of Britain in 40 a.p. had in circulation a coin 
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which is very similar to the White Horse on 
the hill. 

The usual way to get to this curious effigy is 
either by rail to Uffington, a good two miles away, 
or by road from Wantage, which cuts across the 
hill-climbing track about a mile below the horse. 
It is a steep pull up from the point of intersection, 
and on days when there has been rain these white 
chalk roads are greasier than any other kind, 
turning in real wet weather to a sort of sticky 
white porridge; in the summer sun they glare 
in your eyes and the white dust covers every- 
thing. Yet all things may be forgotten and for- 
given for the sake of the reward. Climbing up 
here on a day of sun and shadow when the whole 
of the goodly Vale of the White Horse lies outspread 
to the north, is an experience most soul-refreshing. 
There is a knob, very evenly rounded, rising on 
the opposite side of the gully to the great cut 
figure, and this goes by the thrilling name of the 
Dragon’s Grave, meaning the burial-place of a 
Pen-dragon or Celtic chieftain, but the corruption 
is better than the original, From this vantage 


point something of the curious wedge-shaped — 


pieces which go to make the White Horse can 
be seen, but as he is viewed end-on, and as he lies 
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on the slope, the vision would certainly not be 
recognised for a horse by any one who did not 
know what he was looking for. It is the view 
that is here the charm. If the great blue-black 
rainstorms are sweeping up on the north-west 
wind which so often tears raggedly across the 
flats, so that they can be seen stalking mistily in 
the distance, while the sun, like the smile of God, 
as indeed it is, pours down its glory on the fore- 
ground, the charm is great. Deep, deep below 
is a vast cavern or churn, of a horseshoe shape, 
appropriately known as the Manger; and the 
rounded embrasures which fall straight into it 
are likened to the bars. 'There-is something very 
endearing about the Downs; it is.easy to under- 
stand how the hearts of those who are brought 
up within reach of them cling to them in after life 
with great affection. For though the heights 
are truly not great, yet because they fall within 
the small plummet of man’s measuring eye they 
convey as great a sense of size as the mightier 
mountains which no judgement can bring into 
actual relation with sight. The rounded curves 
of the Downs, the small terraces in the close turf, 
have all a peculiar lovableness of their own. An 
imaginative small child living within range of the 
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White Horse must inevitably have his mind filled 
with pictures of wonder and awe: the Dragon’s 
Hill, the Manger, the mighty beast himself, the 
tales of King Alfred and his great battle with the 
Danes. Lucky the bairn who thus begins to think! 

And in Uffington was born Thomas Hughes 
in the house of his grandfather, the vicar of the 
parish. That his childish imagination was impressed 
by the wonders so near his early home we know, 
and the first chapters of Tom Brown, that classic 
among school books, gives a picture of the neigh- 
bourhood. Another book, The Scouring of the 
White Horse, is, however, very poor asatale. This 
scouring was a great local festival at one time. 
The villagers used all to turn out to clean up the 
white legs and body of the gigantic animal, and 
combined their task with a fair at which sports 
and wrestling were prominent features. The last 
of these gatherings was in 1857. 

The Icknield Way beyond Uffington Castle 
continues on a while past Wayland Smith’s Cave, 
an ancient cromlech wrapped round in traditions 
of a mysterious smith who shod people’s horses 
were they tied up and left there with due payment, 
but who was never seen. The incident has been 
made use of by Scott in Kenilworth. The “cave” 
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is in the midst of a clump of beeches of the same 
kind frequently found in patches on chalk land. 
Weyland was a Scandinavian deity, and in the 
Norse sagas he is represented as making arms for 
the heroes. As long ago as 955 a.D. in a charter 
of King Edred this spot is referred to as “ Welland 
Smithy,” a well-known place. 

Right across “ Wayland Smith’s cave” runs 
the Icknield Way, the lower branch of the old 
trackway. 

It connected Icklingham in Suffolk with the west, 
perhaps with Bath, but probably with some point on the 
Devon coast, and can still be followed through nearly all its 
length. It was one of the four Chemini Majores, and is 
called by old writers indifferently the Icknill, Acknill, 
Hackington, Hackney, or Icknield Way. In traversing 
Berkshire the upper road passes a series of great hill-forts, 
including Blewburton, Scutchamore (a barrow), Letcombe, 
Uffington and Liddington, just across the Wilts border. 
They seem to mark a tribal frontier, according to some the 
division between the Berkshire Atrebates and the Oxford- 
shire Dobuni.! 


Just above the “Cave” is Ashdown Park (Earl 
Craven) with its racecourse, and King Alfred’s 
Camp, past which runs another of the great down 
roads that passes N ewbury, through Lambourn to 
Shrivenham. 

1 J, Meade Falkner, Guide to Berkshire. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE 


WantaGE lies on the great road which is known 
as the Lower Icknield Way and runs, very roughly, 
parallel to the higher road on the side of the Downs. 
Along this road are some of the prettiest villages 
remaining in England, such as Blewbury and the 
two Hagbournes. The prettier of the two, East 
Hagbourne, is about a mile and a half off the road. 
It lies along a straggling village street and boasts 
a fine old church and at least two village crosses, 
one erect and complete, the other an old stump. 
The houses seem to have walked straight off the 
stage; they are exactly the kind of scenery sup- 
plied for those glorious melodramas where the hero 
leaves a simple home and loving mother to go into 
the world to achieve glory; he is invariably 
calumniated and traduced by the wiles of the 


villain, who almost, but not quite, wins the trusting 
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girl, and then there is the homecoming, the V.C. 
(sometimes presented on the spot by the village 
clergyman or any stray Colonel), and the marriage 
in the grey-towered church with children scattering 
posies, and the villain (always present) denounced 
in the open by the village cross. Few heroes could 
wish for a better setting than East Hagbourne. 
The houses are of all weather-worn tints and hues, 
sienna, ochre, cream, and brown; they are built in 
the old style with overhanging upper stories of lath 
and plaster, and are heavy with the weight of the 
roses and creepers they carry. If it be a Sunday 
the little girls stand about in all the glory of 
their neatly-made embroidery frocks and blue 
sashes; stumpy small fair-haired boys imitate 
father’s manly stride as he sheepishly talks with 
his neighbours in the small leisure he ever gets. 
The place is surrounded with orchards, for this 
is a fruit-growing country, and in spite of its 
proximity to London it is still really rural. Didcot 
Junction is only a mile away, and a branch runs 
from there right across the county by a break on 
the downs via Compton to Newbury, more or less 
parallel with a road to the west which boldly takes 
the higher ground and goes clear over the summit 


by East Ilsley. 
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But Hagbourne, though pretty, is not without 
rivals. The small village of Harwell, not far beyond, 
has much charm and unspoiled simplicity too. Still 
following westward and crossing the. road over the 
Downs mentioned, the other branch of which goes 
to Steventon and Abingdon, we pass on to Lockinge. 
Just off this road lie the two Hendreds. From 
Kast Hendred stretched the green road up the 
Downs to Scutchamore Knob, known by the 
picturesque name of the “Golden Mile,” where 
a great fair was held, until abolished in 1620 by 
James I. 

An equally pretty village is Blewbury, very 
variously spelt in the course of its long history, 
for even in the tenth century it is described in a 
charter as being a venerable place. Not far off is 
the great hollow in the Downs called The Churn, 
one mile in width and 2500 yards across, surrounded 
by heights. Here were held the South Midland 
Volunteer Brigade camps in 1890 and 1894, and 
camps for the cavalry manceuvres also; it is a 
perfect spot for the purpose. 

The beauties of Lockinge and adie are 
not laid open to the casual sightseer, but are rather 
for those who live in the place. Many a cyclist 
hurries by on the main road and sees ‘nothing of 
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either, but if he turn aside and pass through the 
small village of Ardington he will be struck by the 
absence of shops. This absence is apparent, not 
real. The shops are there but without unsightli- 
ness: that neatly-built house with the diamond- 
paned windows is the butcher’s shop, and the meat 
hangs within, away from the flies and dust, which 
we are beginning to realise bring so much evil in 
their train. A little farther on we find the Stores, 
with hardly more sign of their business; any one 
might easily pass and never see them at all; and 
the little post-office with its garden is no less flower- 
filled than the rest. A gate close by the church 
leads through fields, stocked with noble Hereford 
cattle, to the delightful grounds of Lockinge 
House itself, a large square red-brick house 
beginning to tone with age, and surrounded by a 
delightful garden. Report says that a very ancient 
«© Way ” lay in the course of what is now the long 
lake with its fine rock garden. So close to the 
house that even a woman could throw a stone 
across between the two, is the church. ‘There 
were village houses clustering round at one time, 
but when the house was built the villagers were 
removed to the present site, on the west side, into 
which the road through Ardington runs. A very 
11 
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charming village it is, a model in all respects. The 
houses are all built after the old plans so suitable 
for cottage architecture. One or two are really, 
and not just apparently, old, and the gardens are 
a joy. , 

At the south end of the Lockinge grounds is a 
glen leading to Betterton House, a most picturesque 
and ancient place with a truly delightful tithe- 
barn. 

In the whole neighbourhood the advantage of 
a single beneficent control is to be seen everywhere. 
The flocks of Southdowns coming down the chalky 
roads from the Downs, the herds of fine horses and 
beautiful beasts, the richness of the land, the good 
housing of the tenants, even the way that the field 
gates shut and open, all tell of money expended 
on improvements in a manner that could never be 
achieved under the “all-alike” system of a bureau- 
cratic world. 


Lockinge lies on the northern slope of the Downs, in one 
of the most beautiful of these secluded dells, under the 
shelter of a beech-crowned hill; on the north it is divided 
from the Thames Vale by a ridge of high ground along 
which the ancient Portway road runs east and west. The 
Manor House is a large rambling structure of red brick and 
grey stone, mellowed by age and clad with flowering creepers ; 
close by stands the village church with Norman doorway, 
Tudor mullioned windows and stunted sixteenth-century 
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tower. Shaded by elms, house and church group together 
on the greensward that slopes down toa running stream 
that feeds the lake; on the further side shrubs and flowers 
cluster among rocks and trail over steep banks. Paths lead 
on one side to the village; on the other, through shady 
glades, to the glen and house of Betterton, the former home 
of the Collins family, which now forms part of the Lockinge 
grounds,! 


As the birthplace of Alfred, Wantage must 
always be regarded with peculiar veneration by 
those who live in England. Here on October 25, 
849, in the palace of the West Saxon kings, the 
child was born who was to influence so largely the 
course of the nation to whom he belonged. Born 
in an age when fighting to retain his own was one 
of the chief duties of a king, who was expected 
personally to take all risks, it was the glory of 
Alfred that he yet found time to advance his 
people and raise them mentally to a level far above 
that at which he found them, and morally his 
character stands out as a beacon in those dark 
times. The kingdom of the West Saxons formed 
the bulwark which held up their bitter enemies, 
the Danes from across the sea, and prevented their 
flooding inland over the whole of the south of the 
country. The battles fought by Alfred on the 
High Downs before he wore the crown are dealt 

1 Lord Wantage: A Memoir, 1908 (Smith, Elder & Co.). 
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with elsewhere in this book. And born as he was 
in the place which nestled at the foot of those 
Downs, from his earliest boyhood he must have 
been familiar with their contours and with every 
dip and hollow in them. 

The old palace of the Saxon kings at Wantage 
is supposed to have stood on the oblong piece of 
ground bounded by the “holloway ” into the town 
from Faringdon by Mill Street, but there is no 
trace of it left now. At the time of his birth 
Alfred was the fifth son of King Aithelwulf, and 
there would seem little chance that he would ever 
succeed to the kingship, even though in those days 
laws of primogeniture were more lax than at 
present. He went as a child to Rome, but in spite 
of the precocity of his mind, at an age too young to 
allow him to have been influenced by the civilisation 
prevailing there. Three of his brothers held the 
crown before him, and it was under the third of 
them, Aithelred, that Alfred fought his famous 
fight with the Danes as his brother’s general. He 
succeeded to the crown on Aithelred’s death, and 
his reign was begun in a whirlwind of fighting with 
these desperate foes, who already knew him in 
battle. At one time indeed the Danes burst past 
his defences and flooded down even into Devon- 
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shire. But Alfred met them at the great battle of 
Ethandun, where they were defeated and forced to 
terms of withdrawal. From that time the West 
Saxons became the champions of the land and 
their kingdom the centre to which all the lesser 
kingdoms looked. On October 28, 901, almost 
exactly fifty-two years after his birth, he died, and 
it is said that he died in Wantage, where he had 
been born. Small wonder the name of Alfred 
overshadows all other historical names in a county 
which has been primarily associated with him. 
He was buried in Winchester. In 1849, the 
thousandth anniversary of his birth, a statue was 
erected in the market-place in his honour. It was 
designed by Count Gleichen, and is a little over- 
powered by its pedestal. The fact that the drapery 
of the cloak is allowed to swathe the figure also 
takes off its height, and though it has been admired, 
as such things should be, it might have been more 
successful from an artistic point of view. 

Wantage is just the picture of a typical English 
county town, with its wide market-place irregularly 
surrounded with houses at the west end ; its famous 
old hostelry The Bear, with the quaint figure of 
the dumpy little bear standing on his post in front, 


rather pathetic in his dignity, with a bunch of 
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golden grapes in his mouth. The hotel follows the 
lines of other county hostelries, being built over an 
arch under which is the entrance. At every turn 
high lights are reflected in the dark polished wood of 
cupboard or table grown ancient in service, and the 
irregular levels of floor and ceiling have a home- 
liness which it is hard to attain in newer models. 

The church stands four-square, a massive pile in 
its green graveyard, beyond the western end of the 
market-place. Inside, it is singularly austere with 
its slender Early English arches supported on 
rather small pillars. The arches throughout are 
of this type in contrast with the Late Decorated 
window tracing. The centre tower gives the church 
dignity, and there are chancel monuments and 
other remains of ancient lineage. There used to 
be a Norman church in what is now the churchyard, 
but all of this has disappeared. 

Wantage is two and a half miles from its station, 
and has long been served by a steam-tram on rails 
resembling the light railways in France. The oldest 
of its kind in England, this railway has suffered by 
the coming of the motor-bus. The large Army 
Ordnance Depot at Didcot, employing a great 
number of men, gets a good deal of its man- 
power from this district, and the wholesome ruddy 
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faces of those who have been reared in the fresh air 
of the Down country may be seen at the end of the 
working day scrambling for places in train and 
bus, or striding or cycling along the wind-swept 
stretch to their homes. There are ironworks in 
Wantage, too, but it is not a commercial centre for 
all that, but purely agricultural in its type and the 
type of its people—the very place wherein to eat 
and enjoy the “lard-cakes” speciality of the county, 
and with them imbibe something of the peace 
which is slowly returning ‘to wrenched and bruised 
England. If any one far from home in the parched 
country of the desert could suddenly see for a 
minute a clear picture of a town like Wantage 
it would be a refreshing draught for the thirst of 
nostalgia. a 

Sheltered to some extent by the Downs on the 
south, it is the north or north-west winds that 
are most felt here. Yet even in a nor-wester in 
early spring there is a freshness and fragrance 
that is invigorating. The bushes are white with 
blackthorn; surely nowhere else grows so much 
blackthorn! The larks are swinging upward in a 
flood of joyousness above the powdered hedges, and 
each rise reveals new outlines and shows something 
of Downs laced by those long narrow roads that 
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seem to draw the feet toward them as they reach 
on to that mysterious ridge which conceals the 
unknown. A road wandering over a ridge has had 
always a great fascination for me, be it in painting 
or reality ; there is, I suppose, in human nature an 
inherent desire to round the next corner. 

The little villages of Childrey, Challow and 
Sparsholt well repay any one who has the time to 
ramble. In the churches are records of the great 
families which one time were a household word in 
the county—the Fettiplaces, Inglefields, Walronds, 
and soon. There wasa church at Sparsholt before 
A.D. 963 ; the present one is quaint enough with its 
tiled spire and the chapel built in 1830 by Robert 
Achard, where lie his two wives, equally honoured 
in death. The box hedges grow finely about here, 
and the orchards are famous. 

At Kingston Lisle is one of those glorious parks 
which Bolshevism would sweep away for ever, to 
the irreparable loss of any country. It covers 120 
acres and is a veritable bird sanctuary. Along the 
high road before reaching it is a cathedral aisle of 
beeches, and the Spanish chestnuts, limes and other 
tall trees scattered in clumps or rows about the 
grassy meadows afford nest-space for countless 
numbers of rooks, while the jenny wrens and 
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tomtits seek refuge in the thickly-growing yew 
and box and the hollows of the mossy banks. 
The tiny church stands just inside the gates. 
It has been restored, and is neatly and lovingly 
kept. By one window in the chancel is a fresco 
in three parts giving scenes of the tragedy of 
John the Baptist’s head, a more favourite subject 
for ancient frescoes than any other—why, I know 
not. The pew-ends, not yet sixty years old, are 
a quaint study, showing all sorts of details of the 
Crucifixion, even down to the ear that was cut off 
by Peter ! 

On the road from Kingston Lisle to Lambourn, 
beyond the Wantage road, are-two cottages, and 
in front of one, under a tree, is the famous Blowing 
Stone. It is_an irregular lump of hard sand- 
stone of a kind found in connection with flints 
and known as “ grey-wethers” or “ Sarcen stones.” 
Windsor Castle is said to be built of this material. 
The lump in question is worn by attrition and 
perforated by many holes. Any one who knows 
the knack, can by blowing into some of them 
send forth a note like a horn that can be heard as 
far as Faringdon Clump. The stone is about a 
yard high and a little more than a yard in width 
and two feet in thickness. 
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All along this part of the Lower Icknield Road 
the White Horse Vale lies to the north, a beautiful 
and fertile vale, not waving in great rolls of ground 
as in the Vale of Aylesbury, but flat enough and 
richly tree-set, bounded by the straight line of the 
horizon as by the deep blue of a summer sea. The 
villages with their thatch roofs or red tiles and 
their greenery, from which there generally peeps 
out the grey stone tower of the church, are typical 
of English rural life. Childrey lies in a hole, as is 
the fashion with so many Berkshire villages. It is 
necessary to drop down between high green banks 
to reach it, and then it is found grouped around a 
village pond, with its orchards, and in summer its 
lanes decorated with foxgloves. 

The Earl of Craven is one of the great land- 
owners here, and his eldest son takes his title of 
Viscount Uffington from the little village of that 
name. A very quiet little place it is, straggling 
along its rather complicated roads with a dispro- 
portionately large church. The octagonal tower 
attracts attention at once, and on nearer approach 
the curious pointed arches at the end of the side 
aisles. In the south transept is a quaint monument 
to John Saunders, died 1638, which is coloured 
and reproduces very accurately the dress of his 
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time, with ruff and rosetted shoes, and is worth 
looking at on that account. A memorial brass to 
Uffington’s celebrity, Thomas Hughes, is in the 
south transept. The station is about a mile away, 
and from it branches off the line to Faringdon, 
passing right through the fertile White Horse 
Vale. A slanting chain of rising ground, of which 
the highest point is Faringdon Clump, bounds it 
on the north. 

Faringdon can boast a long history, for it 
was at one time a place of residence for Saxon 
kings. 

During the Civil Wars of the seventeenth 
century, for which Berkshire formed so frequently 
a theatre, Faringdon played a rather curious part. 
For its principal -house was then held by the family 
of Pye, who favoured the side of Parliament. 
But during the absence of Sir Robert Pye, fighting 
under Essex and Fairfax, the Royalists took and 
held the town, and the owner, who was a brother- 
in-law of John Hampden, having married his sister, 
was under the necessity of besieging his own 
property. It speaks well for the absence of 
vindictiveness on the part of the Royalists that 
the property was not taken from the family on 
the return of their side triumphant. This same 
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Sir Robert eventually rode in the procession to 
welcome William of Orange. A descendant of 
Sir Robert's, Henry James Pye, was a very poor 
versifier, who had the misfortune to be made Poet 
Laureate in 1790 for political reasons, and there- 
after was held up to scorn and mockery by the 
public. He planted Faringdon Clump, by which 
he is much more likely to be remembered than by 
his verses, a sample of which is here given : 
Here lofty mountains lift their azure heads, 
There its green lap the grassy meadow spreads ; 
Enclosures here the sylvan scene divide, 
There, plains extended spread their harvest wide ; 
Here, oaks, their mossy limbs wide stretching meet, 
And form impervious thickets at our feet ; 
Through aromatic heaps of ripening hay 
There silver Isis wins her winding way ; 
And many a tower and many a spire between 
Shoots from the groves and cheers the rural scene. 
I don’t know which the local inhabitants 
appreciated most, their ‘mountains ”—Faringdon 
Hill is 500 feet above sea level—or their peculiar 
flora, where oaks form “impervious thickets round 
their feet.” 

As this stuff was written six years before 
the appointment it shows that Pitt, then Prime 
Minister, must have been endowed with some 
nerve. 
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The writer in the National Dictionary of 
Biography says of Pye: “His main object in life 
was to obtain recognition as a poet”; of his poems, 
*«‘ All of which move along a uniformly dead level 
of dulness” ; of his appointment as Laureate, “No 
selection could have more effectually deprived the 
post of reputable literary associations.” 

Henry James Pye partly rebuilt Faringdon 
House, but he had sold it before he was created 
Laureate, owing to financial difficulties. 

The Unton tomb in the church is one of the 
glories of Faringdon. It was put up to the 
memory of Sir Edward Unton, Ambassador to 
France in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Faringdon is the centre of a spider-web of roads 
stretching out all-over this north-westerly corner 
of the county, which is bounded on the north by 
the Thames and on the west by the River Cole. 
By the waters of either of the rivers there is much 
that is attractive, and perhaps not least so in the 
early spring before the exhaustion of the summer 
heat has set in, when the spray of green on the 
low-growing bushes has not yet joined up in 
impenetrable masses, when the heavily-pollened 
willows—the “palms” of one’s childhood—shed 
golden powder on all who brush carelessly by, and 
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the wide-eyed marsh-mallows lie like golden guineas 
on the ground. 

Thickly scattered around in this area are those 
charming country places which enshrine the ease 
and refinement of life. Coleshill House was built 
about 1660 by Inigo Jones, and the park covers 
250 acres. The village is a model village as at 
Ardington, and in the church are many monuments 
of the Pleydell family. The first Earl of Radnor 
married the heiress of Sir Mark S. Pleydell, Bart., 
of Coleshill, and thus she carried the property 
with her into that family, who took the name of 
Pleydell in addition to their own of Bouverie. 

Almost due south is Shrivenham, with Beckett 
Park. The house is modern and the grounds are 
fine, including a lake. In the eighteenth century 
this property belonged to John Wildman, who left 
it to John Shute, whom he knew but slightly, 
“declaring that the only reason he had for making 
Mr. Shute his heir was that he considered him 
the most worthy of all his acquaintance of adop- 
tion after the manner of the Romans, a mode of 
settling property of which he had always approved.” 
John Shute became the first Viscount Barring- 
ton, and the property is now held by the ninth 
Viscount in succession. John Wildman was an 
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Anabaptist, and suffered much in those intolerant 
days for his opinions. His monument is in the 
church. 

In almost every one of these villages there is 
something to see, if one knows where to look for 
it. At Great Coxwell is one of the fortified camps 
so common in the county, also the remains of the 
great Cistercian monastery granted to the monks 
by King John in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The huge barn of the abbey still stands, 
only a short way from the church ; and not very far 
from Little Coxwell, between it and the railway 
line, is a supposed British village, a number of pits 
Spreading over an area of fourteen-acres. The pits 
are circular and vary in depth, and are said to have 
been habitations, but it is possible they were akin 
to other pits in chalk country where flints are to 
be found. The uses of these curious depressions 
are as yet very imperfectly understood. Buscot 
Park, north of Faringdon, has already been men- 
tioned as the house where Sir E. Burne-Jones’s 
series of the Briar Rose is housed. There are two 
great lakes in the park grounds. 

Buckland church, not far from Faringdon, on 
the road running to Abingdon, contains a 
curious relic in the heart of William Halcot, who 
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died in 1575, and left it by will; the manor had 
been for 300 years or more in his family. 

There is here another beautiful park. Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald, 20th Knight of Kerry, built 
the house in 1757. 

At Stanford in the Vale many Roman coins 
have been found. This is on the tiny River Ock, 
which flows through Charney Basset and is joined 
lower down by the Childrey Brook, flowing by 
Denchworth. At Denchworth there is a curious 
parish library, begun in 1618 by the then vicar. If 
the books had been preserved they would have 
been of great value, but some of the best were 
dispersed, Chaucer’s Golden Legend, 1483, being 
now in the Bodleian ; there are, however, several of 
value still. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BATH ROAD 


Rieut through the county runs the London and 
Bath road, of an excellent surface and mainly level, 
but though it passes through the county it does 
not seem to be of it. The tall unvarying telegraph 
posts, the tarred surface, the-uniform hedges, 
exercise a deadening effect on the faculties of 
observation, and;-to parody Kipling’s idea, those 
who know Berkshire only by this road what do 
_ they of Berkshire know? Excellent for transport 
such roads may be, but you see no more, indeed 
rather less, of the county than on a railroad, for 
the rail is frequently a little elevated and here 
you are shut in by hedges. The road carries the 
atmosphere of London far into the country ; little 
strips of raw red-brick houses are dumped down 
here and there, like fragments broken off from 


the suburbs of the town. 
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From Reading the road mounts to the great 
park, open free from dawn to dusk, one of the 
possessions of the town, then on past Calcot Park, 
with its deer in numbers peacefully browsing and 
its ugly mansion-house in full view. Of this an 
amusing story is told of the heiress, a Miss 
Kendrick, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Being beautiful as well as rich, she 
received many offers and refused them all, but 
at length fell a victim to a young lawyer whom 
she saw but had never spoken to. She sent him a 
challenge to fight a duel in Calcot Park without re- 
vealing her identity. The young man came and was 
greeted by the masked lady waiting for him with a 

“So now take your choice,” says she. 

‘ Hither fight or marry me.” 
After some expostulation at the summary method 
of the unknown he chose the latter alternative, 
and they drove instantly to the church. Not until 
afterwards did he discover that he had, fortunately 
for himself, obtained a matrimonial prize by his 
bold hazard. 

Along the road by Calcot the trees are lofty 
and beautiful; further on, where the ground dips, 
glimpses of the orchards and farm life of the 
county can be had. 
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South of the road are many beautiful country 
places about Southampstead and Aldermaston. The 
manor of Aldermaston is historical, going back as far 
as 1120. The present house is quite modern, dating 
only from the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
but the staircase and stained glass are legacies from 
an earlier one. The park holds its own even in 
a county famous for deer parks, for it covers a 
thousand acres. There are magnificent trees and 
thickets, as well as a lake. The deer parks of 
Berkshire are really worthy of an illustrated book 
to themselves, so charming are they, so extensive 
and so varied in scenery. The church stands close 
to the house, according to the ancient manner. 
Just outside the county boundary is the famous 
Roman settlement at Silchester. To the east of 
Aldermaston is Upton Court, standing high, a very 
fine specimen of an Elizabethan house, with rough- 
cast walls and overhanging stories. The irregular 
chimneys, the seventeen gables with diamond-paned 
windows inset, and the deep-seated porch are very 
attractive. It was mainly built about 1568. The 
property was in the possession of the Parkyns or 
Perkins from about 1400 for over 300 years. In 
1715 one of the Perkins family married Arabella 
Fermor, the original of Belinda in Pope's “ Rape of 
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the Lock.” The house is by no means all of one date, 
though. It is singularly picturesque, surrounded 
on two sides by terraces, with the ate falling 
away into the valley. 

Places like Thatcham and Theale struggle 
to retain something of their own individuality. 
Thatcham indeed should do so if human effort 
goes for anything, for there are two great quarto 
volumes solely dedicated to it, compiled by Samuel 
Barfield, in which is enshrined every remotest 
detail of information, past and present, relating 
to the registers, the houses, the records, and every- 
thing else that could be collected by the loving 
ingenuity of one who passed on before they were 
printed. 

Thatcham is divided from the county of Hants 
by the River Auburn. 

If we leave this great main road ever so little 
on either side, how quickly does the personality of 
the country show itself! 

Mount by Woolhampton to Midgham through 
the bramble-hung lanes, thickly set with oak trees, 
The old church, which stood close to ‘Midgham 
House, was taken down in 1868, to be replaced by 
a modern one set in the village, where it should be. 
The way in which churches were formerly planted 
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outside the very windows, almost on the lawns, 
of manor-houses, in these out-of-the-way places, 
is an outward and visible sign of a time that has 
passed away, a time when the clergyman was the 
property of the landowner, a sort of higher servant, 
who did not sit at table with him, but was some- 
times allowed to come in at dessert! Where such 
churches have been removed it has always been in 
order to place them right among the people so 
that access to them is unhindered. In the upper 
part of Woolhampton is the large red-brick Roman 
Catholic College of St. Mary, founded in 1838, 
a self-contained, dignified Pinces secluded yet 
accessible. 

Pass on ever upward to the wild domain of 
Bucklebury Common, where the stranger inevitably 
loses himself, to the joy of the village youth, who | 
is able to claim his local measure of superiority. 

A wonderful place this, with a mile-long avenue 
of giant oak trees, backed by a second line. The 
first trees were planted to celebrate the accession 
of Queen Anne and the second to commemorate 
the battle of Waterloo. They look what they were 
intended to be, an avenue leading to a splendid 
country house. Bucklebury House was built in 


the sixteenth century (1539) by the son of Jack 
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of Newbury, to whom the estate had been granted. 
In the eighteenth century, the heiress of Buckle- 
bury, his descendant, married Viscount Bolingbroke. 
Swift was one of the guests in the-house at this 
time, and speaks of the visit in a letter to Stella. 
The house has been pulled down, but the fish- 
ponds remain, and the fine timber scattered over 
the open ground is a legacy to be appreciated. 
Here is more of that untrammelled space in which 
the county is so rich. The place has its legend 
too. A chariot with six black horses driven by 
headless postilions and carrying a white lady was 
long “seen” by the fortunate few, but as to its 
supposed origin, “story there is none to tell, sir.” 

The village of Bucklebury lies far down below 
at the bottom of a sharp drop. Only the common 
land with a few scattered cottages ranges over the 
plateau of high ground, but the attractiveness of 
the place is being discovered, and on the estate to 
the east is an ever-growing number of modern 
bungalow houses with spacious gardens. 

The country, seen from the northern side of this 
curved spur of some 460 feet in height, falls steeply 
to the valley of the little river Pang, rising again 
on the other side. It is well wooded in copse 
and hedgerow, and very uneven. All around, the 
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tumbled hedgerows, with their growth of alder, 
hazel and bramble, are a joy to those whose eyes 
are open. The rich red shining berries in the 
autumn and the dog-roses and the blossoms of the 
early summer make them ever typical of all that 
is most dear in rural England. 

Bradfield College, with its clean red-brick and 
flint buildings, lies in the valley of the Pang. 
Bradfield is celebrated for its Greek plays performed 
in the open-air amphitheatre low down beside the 
road. It was largely owing to the advertisement 
given by these plays, not at first held out of doors, 
that the school gained its real hold on the public 
mind. 

It started its career in 1850, and its first scholar 
roll included but six names. In the last return 
the boys now receiving education here were over 
three hundred and sixty. 

Thomas Stevens, the founder, wanted to have 
a sort of collegiate stitution with a choir of boys 
to carry on the services, and as it would certainly 
be necessary to educate such boys, he issued a 
prospectus saying he would do so on very moderate 
terms. The college was dedicated to St. Andrew, 
and the first part of the buildings was the old 
manor-house. It was the Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., 
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who became Warden in 1881, who conceived the 
idea of the play, and in 1888 the performance was 
first given in the open. 


Thatcham is only three miles distant from 


Newbury, which may almost be called the southern 
capital of the county. Yet Newbury does not lie 
along the great Bath road as might be expected, 
but at right angles to it, and the main part of the 
houses are strung away southward in the shape 
of the handle and the prongs of a tuning-fork. 
Mr. Meade Falkner calls it “a bright and flourish- 
ing market-town.” It has an atmosphere of 
cheeriness, certainly, and is well provided with 
open spaces; the green meadows beside the river 
and canal, which here merge together, are free to 
all. ‘They are crossed by avenues of shady trees, 
and provided with seats. The tow-paths too form 
the pleasantest sort of walks and are easily 
accessible ; but unless custom gives hardihood, the 
legs of the inhabitants must often ache with those 
long, long streets! The eastern branch, in which 
the station lies, is very narrow, and the congestion 
of cars and cycles and horse-drawn vehicles is 
frequently acute. The upper part of the handle 
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is a fine broad street. Half-way up on the right 
side, down an entry, may be seen the only bit of 
old Newbury left, in the form of a picturesque 
timber-framed house. 

The River Kennet, parallel with the Bath road, 
runs under the head of the tuning-fork, and close 
by it is the fine old parish church of St. Nicholas 
in the Late Decorated or Perpendicular style. 
It was built in the first generation of the six- 
teenth century, and is supposed to be largely due 
to John Smallwood, otherwise Winchcombe, other- 
wise Jack of Newbury, one of the most prominent 
characters in the records of N ewbury. He was 
a wealthy clothier, and caused the cloth trade to 
flourish amazingly in his native town. He had 
played the part of the “good apprentice” of the 
old, old story, only varying it by marrying his 
master’s widow instead of his daughter. He was 
the host of Henry VIII. when that autocrat came 
to Newbury, and by him was knighted. 

Winchcombe died in 1519, and is buried in the 
church. The old Cloth Hall in the town, a small 
but very picturesque building with overhanging 
story and exterior pillars, has been restored and 
is used as the local museum. Behind it is the 
huge old barn which must have been used at the 
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same date, with a very curious projecting gallery 
of wood completely covered by the enormous 
eaves. 

A delightful story of the cloth trade, still 
flourishing in 1811, is told in Newbury. It is said 
that one of the great clothiers, Sir John Throck- 
morton, once made a bet that the wool which one 
morning was found growing on a sheep would by 
that same evening be a coat. The wool was 
accordingly “shorn, spun, spooled, warped, loomed 
and woven,” the cloth was “burred, milled, dried, 
sheared and pressed” before the coat was made 
up in thirteen hours and twenty minutes from the 
start. Sir John wore the coat at dinner the same 
night. It was for long in the local museum, and 
is still in existence somewhere in private owner- 
ship. In the museum is an old coloured print of 
the sheep being stripped of his wool on_ this 
occasion; also a very fine waistcoat of the time 
said to have been worn at the dinner. 

Newbury children are born into an atmosphere 
of history, and during the Great War no doubt 
reconstructed for themselves the battles of Mons 
and Vimy Ridge, etc., on the heights of Speen or 
around the town, amid the green mounds which 
they have always been shown as the battle-grounds 
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of the Civil Wars of the seventeenth century. 
Two of the most savage of those battles were 
fought in and about the town. 

Older than Newbury itself is Speen, the little 
hamlet lying on the high ground to the west. 
The name is supposed to be derived from spinae, 
thorns, which if true gives a more obvious 
derivation than is often found in place-names, for 
the thorn trees once grew thickly round. 

Even in the time of _Edward the Confessor, 
Speen had been superseded by the town later 
to be known as Newbury. In Norman times 
Newbury possessed a castle, which has now been 
entirely lost sight of except as it is to be found in 
the arms of the borough. As already mentioned, 
the town was the°centre of the cloth trade, which 
was natural enough considering the flocks that 
pastured on the Berkshire Downs, but that trade 
has now fallen away. 

Half a mile off, at the suburb of Shaw, is the 
splendid mansion of that name, by far the finest 
Elizabethan house still to be seen in the county. 
It was built in 1581 by Thomas Dolman, who 
made his fortune in the cloth business; and around 
it raged the second battle of Newbury. 

The first battle was on September 20, 1643, 
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when the town was held by the Royalists and the 
heat of the contest was around Speen, where the 
Parliamentarian forces under the Earl of Essex 
had planted themselves. The King’s cavalry, led 
by the Earl of Carnarvon, charged at them with 
such gallantry that they finally broke their ranks, 
but the Earl was killed in the moment of triumph. 
The London Train Bands had meantime stood 
firm in the marshes below, so that the Earl of 
Kssex, gathering them, led them in their turn up 
the hill in order to retake this fine strategic 
position. He might have done so, even though 
the King’s infantry, following up the advantage 
gained by the cavalry, had now steadied themselves 
there, but Essex’s men in their turn were attacked 
from behind, and so the fight swayed this way and 
that, in the utmost confusion, until darkness drew 
on and none knew clearly who had gained the best 
of the day. The citizens of Newbury heard the 
thunder of the cannon and saw the vivid flashes, 
and even the shouting of those who for the 
moment gained the upper hand, but they knew 
nothing of their fate. Essex evidently felt himself 
insecure, for he attempted to withdraw next day 
upon Reading, when 6000 men were left dead on 
the field. Prince Rupert, who was of far too 
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dashing a nature to let slip a chance like that, 
followed him up and caught him in a narrow 
“lane” by Theale and fell upon his rear, causing 
such terrible slaughter that the place was called 
‘Dead Men’s Lane.” 

But Newbury meantime was mourning for its 
dead, for no less than sixty cartloads of mangled 
bodies were carried into the town, among them 
the three Earls, of Carnarvon, Sunderland and 
Falkland. An obelisk set, up by a later Earl of 
Falkland marks the site where it is supposed his 
ancestor fell. Roundhead and Cavalier of the 
rank and file were buried in common graves still 
marked by huge tumuli on Wash Common. 

But though Newbury must have had its fill of 
fighting, it was yet to experience other battles; 
for just a year and a month later, one Sunday in 
October, furious strife again broke out within its 
boundaries. The town was still held for the King, 
and again it was attacked by the Earl of Essex, 
this time in conjunction with General Waller. 
Prince Maurice now held the village of Speen, and 
Shaw House was the headquarters for the Royalist 
troops. The whole day again the fighting raged, 
and though Speen was taken, Shaw held. Bullets 
rained from the windows of the mansion, and it 
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is a forcible commentary on the feebler methods 
of those days that an ordinary dwelling-house 
attacked from outside was so little injured! 
Earthworks thrown up in the fields in front are 
now mementoes of the strife that day. The result 
after all was indecisive, and the King, who was 
himself present, withdrew to Donnington Castle, 
a mile north of the town, which was held for him 
by the governor, Sir John Boys, stoutest-hearted 
of warriors. Then the Parliamentarians entered 
Newbury and imposed their yoke on the gallant 
town. 

Serenely now the wide frontage of Shaw House 
looks out through its iron gates upon the quiet 
grounds, richly grown with Spanish chestnut and 
lime trees. The tall Elizabethan chimneys o’ertop 
the mellow brick, and the last thing one would 
dream of associating with this peaceful backwater 
is a fierce hand-to-hand fight. 

Very little remains of Donnington Castle, which 
also played its part so finely ; there is merely the 
gateway to see, with a tall tower on each side, and 
a broken remnant of wall. It stands well, however, 
on a knoll above the River Lambourn, and can be 
seen from the other side, where the high road runs 
north up to the Downs. The Castle House, at the 
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foot of the hill, was partly built from the materials 
of the old castle. Donnington stood a separate 
siege on its own account between the two battles 
of Newbury. It had been attacked by an army of 
8000 men, of whom 300 were left dead under its 

walls. _ Later it was again attacked and beaten by 
cannon balls with such persistence that in twelve 
days a great deal of it was knocked down, but 
Sir John Boys refused even to consider terms 
of surrender. Reinforcements under the Earl of 
Manchester came to the Parliamentarians, but at 
last they simply gave it up as a hopeless task and 
marched away baffled. Thus it afforded a harbour 
for the King before he passed on to Oxford after 
the second battle of Newbury. After that episode 
the castle still held out until April 1646, and in 
recognition of the gallant resistance of Sir John 
Boys he was allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war when he at length capitulated. “So 
fell the one fortress in Berkshire that had exercised 
a decided influence on the conduct of the war.” 
With it the valley of the Thames as far as 
Reading, and that of the Kennet beyond Newbury, 
were lost to the King. Wallingford alone of all the 
county towns still held. 

Donnington had been in the possession of the 
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Chaucer family in 1418, but it was subsequent to 
the poet’s death, for it was through the marriage of 
Alice, the daughter of his only son. She married 
three times, and her last husband was William de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk. It fell to the Crown on 
the attainder of Edmund, Duke of Suffolk, in 15038, 
and nearly a century later was granted to Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham and Lord High 


Admiral, in reward for the defeat of the Spanish | 


Armada. 

From Newbury runs the road up the valley of 
the Lambourn to the place of that name high on 
the Downs. The road, running for the most part 
in the very narrow crack of low ground by the 
stream, is not a continuous ascent as might be 
supposed, but wends its way up and down pleasantly 
enough. The ancient Roman way from Cirencester 
to Silchester called Ermin Street (in the part 
which concerns Berkshire) runs more or less 
parallel to this route, on the south-west, at a 
widening angle as we approach Lambourn and on 
the higher ground. 

The Lambourn itself was long believed to be 
intermittent in its flow, welling up unexpectedly 
to flood-water when there was no apparent reason, 
but whether this was so or is only one of the local 
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legends cannot be determined, for it certainly acts 
in the manner of ordinary streams nowadays. It 
runs between its osier-lined banks limpidly, rising 
and falling according to the season and the amount 
of rain. 

There is a good deal that is interesting in this 
out-of-the-way valley, from the old church of Little 
or East Shefford, on the north side of the river, 
now disused, to the fine church of Great or West 
Shefford, with its circular tower and massive 
foundations, on the other side. 

To those who do not know of it beforehand the 
peat, revealing its presence in the stacks standing 
up on the ridges of the Downs, seems curiously out 
of place; it is not here that peat might reasonably 
be expected. The outcrop is, however, propor- 
tionately valuable in this southern county far from 
collieries, where the long transit makes coal ex- 
tremely costly. 

The manor of Lambourn was given by King 
Alfred to his wife Elswitha. A writer who knows 
Lambourn well and loves it, has written of it: 


This secluded situation has seriously affected the prosperity 
of the little town. One by one the houses of the smaller 
gentry in the parish have been deserted by their owners and 
let out to tenant-farmers; and as the mansions became 


ruinous they have been mostly pulled down and their places 
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taken by smaller and perhaps more convenient, though 
certainly less picturesque, farm-houses of the nineteenth- 
century pattern. The ancient market too, after dwindling 
down to the weekly meeting of two old farmers at the 
George, became finally defunct about twenty years ago. * 


The church, dedicated to St. Michael, was given 
to the Deanery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Another of the great roads over the Downs 
starts from Newbury, running almost due north to 
Abingdon on the Thames; while a branch of the 
railway, very irregularly parallel with it on the east, 
lies in a gap of the high country. Before traversing 
these roads, when the map only has been studied, 
anticipation pictures a steadily rising sweep up to 
a summit-level and down again, for the most part 
over bare ground with wide-spreading views ever 
growing in circumference. But how unlike the 
truth! The road from Newbury passes at the back 
of the woods which enshrine the historic remains 
of Donnington Castle, and runs up and down by 
varying levels through a pastoral country of the 
richest type. Quiet little farmyards with attached 
rickyards and scattered poultry stud the way. The 
red weather-stained walls glimmer between the 
fruit trees trained along them. Farmers follow 
the plough in the moist brown earth or drive the 

1 J. Footman, History of Lambourn Church, 1894, 
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machine knives through the shimmering crops. 
There are clumps of trees, and still, muddy ponds, 
and a fine growth of leaf and blossom which shows 
that the land is bringing forth of its best. The 
railway is not visible, and this gives an impres- 
sion of remoteness from the world which is more 
imaginary than actual. Chieveley lies off the high 
road on a cross-road to the west. Here, as so 
often elsewhere in Berkshire, one meets the sign of 
the Boar—the Blue Boar in this instance. At 
this inn Cromwell is said to have slept before the 
second battle of Newbury. 

After awhile the long road is seen stretching 
ahead reaching up slightly to the heights as 
imagination has previously pictured it, but this is 
not until much homely country has been traversed. 
Trees become scarcer, and the clean-cut edge of the 
ridge in front looks as if the end of the world were 
reached, and from the top a fairer view of a newer, 
cleaner world might burst in all its freshness. 
Evidently the idea has struck others, for the public- 
house at the top is called the World’s End. What 
a different scene from the World’s End in Chelsea, 
where the wretched stucco and peeling brick of the 
stereotyped houses hem in the cold dirt of the 
streets; here the wide vision of a glorious earth 
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spreads itself unspoiled. On the left the spire of 
the little church at Catmore thrusts itself out 
from aclump of trees; a little nearer is Peasemore. 
Behind Catmore on higher ground still is one of 
the many Farnboroughs to be found scattered 
about the South of England. Almost due west 
lies Chaddleworth, with the remains of a monastery, 
Poughley Priory, much celebrated in its day, 
founded for Augustinians about 1160 by Ralph 
de Chadworth. A few lancet windows and the 
remains of a Decorated one are seen, as well as the 
figure of a monk built into a wall. The coffin-lid 
of the first Prior of Poughley was discovered in 
the eighteenth century. It is now in the chapel 
of Hendred House. All that is left of the priory is 
incorporated in the farm buildings. From the top 
of the rise at Beedon Hill the road, like a slender 
ribbon, can be seen winding its way over the next 
rise by Shrill Down, with its springy verdant turf; 
north-east is the compact clump of trees that 
shows where Churn hill overtops the Churn near 
Blewbury, and over the great spaces of open 
ground blows the free wind, chasing the clouds so 
that their shadows roll in swift succession up 
and down the swelling contours. There is a sharp 
drop indeed into Isley, which at first seems to 
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be but a few houses, and only reveals itself as a 
good-sized village later on. This is East IlIsley, 
otherwise known as “Great,” in comparison with 
its lesser neighbour. It has not a station of its own, 
but uses the station at Compton, three miles away, 
where the line, following the bend of the valley, 
pulls in a little towards the road. Isley is renowned 
for its sheep-fairs and markets and its racehorses, 
which are sent here for training. A long string 
of the beautiful creatures coming round a corner 
with their dainty, proud gait, in charge of the stable- 
boys, is an item to fill in any characteristic sketch 
of Ilsley. The square-towered church is set in 
the midst of the houses, which are mostly clinging 
to a steep slope. They are of brick, and there is 
a great quietness about the place except on the 
days of the sheep-markets or fairs, when the plain- 
tive callings of the sheep echo back from the sides 
of the bowl in which Ilsley lies. 'The Hildesleys 
were lords of the manor for a long time, and 
their monuments are to be found in the church. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who earned such a 
notorious name for himself at Culloden, had the 
stables for his racehorses near here, and his great 
racehorse Eclipse was foaled there. The con- 


course of the thirsty farmers on sheep days 
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probably accounts for the unusual number of 
public-houses. 
Ilsley, remote amid the Berkshire Downs, 
Claims these distinctions o’er her sister towns: 


Far-famed for sheep and wool, though not for spinners, 
For sportsmen, doctors, publicans and sinners. 


The road after Ilsley runs straight on northward, 
cutting across the Lower Icknield Way on its route 


to Abingdon and Oxford. 
But all the country to the east, lying between 


_ this and the River Thames, will well repay any 


one whose whole ambition is not summed up in 
getting from somewhere to anywhere as fast as 
possible. 

Compton is a dull little place, but climb the 
rise from there toward Aldworth and the reward 
is magnificent. There is a panorama, or it might 
almost be called so, for only the view to the north 
is intercepted. Just below are the weather- 
softened red roofs of Compton, which seen thus 
are pretty enough; far and wide rise the ridges, 
blue and beautiful. In the hedges immediately 
around are scattered dark yews looking black by 
contrast with the delicate green of the beeches; 
to the east the road drops steeply to Streatley and 
to Goring across the river at a distance of about 
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four miles, rising again in the spur of the Chilterns, 
which comes down edgewise to the water. To the 
south is the whole of the low-lying ground where 
the Kennet flows, and beyond the Kennet can be 


‘seen the ridge of the Hampshire hills. 


Aldworth itself is quite worth seeing. The 
small church has a series of no less than nine 
effigies, seven crusaders and two women. These 
lie on altar-tombs along the sides and down the 
middle aisle, and seem overpowering in that small 
space. They are all of one family, the De la 
Beches, who were lords of the manor in the time 
of the first two Edwards. Even. so far back as 
the time of Queen Elizabeth these tombs were 
celebrated, and Elizabeth herself rode over on a 
pillion from Ewelme Palace to see them, behind 
her cavalier the Earl of Leicester. The earliest 
of the figures is that of Sir Robert de la Beche, 
knighted in 1278. The others run in succession : 
John, son of Robert ; Philip, son of John; John, son 
of Philip, and Isabella his wife; Nicholas, brother 
of John number two; John, son of John number 
two, and Joan his wife; Philip, brother of John 
and Nicholas. It has been surmised that the 
figures, in spite of their varying dates of decease, 
may have been made all at one time, but there 
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is nothing in support of this beyond a general 
likeness of treatment. The sculpture is rude and 
unconvincing ; it is impossible to feel that any 
likeness was ever attempted. Now there would 
be none to seek, as the effigies are too far mutilated. 
They are in one or two cases grotesquely large, 
and thus probably arose the legend that the three 
Johns were John Long, John Strong, and John 
Everafraid or Neverafraid, with its one extra letter 
which completely reverses the meaning of the 
nickname. ‘These were quickly converted by the 
simple imagination of the village people into “The 
Giants,” and many a small child born and bred at 
Aldworth must have filled in the tedious sermon- 
time by happy dreaming, tinged with awe, at the 
thought of giant John Everafraid, who made a 
bargain by which if he were buried in either church 
or churchyard he gave his soul to the devil; to 
avoid the curse he was buried under an arch in the 
church wall outside, which arch is still pointed out 
on the south wall. 

The canopies are in the form of ogees, and of a 
Decorated style. They have been so much restored 
that they are not interesting. 

In the churchyard outside is a yew of tremendous ~ 
girth, said, and probably without much possibility 
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of gainsaying, to be the oldest tree in the county. 
The view from the church door, including the old 
yew and the pretty thatched cottages, simply and 
irregularly set amid the verdant green, is most 
attractive. 

Ashhampstead is on the last of the high ground, 
and scimitar-wise below sweeps round the valley of 
the little Pang. From Hampstead Norris we may 
pass through Frilsham, the village of Bucklebury, 
Stanford Dingley, and on to Bradfield. Roughish 
narrow roads run out in all directions, degenerating 
in some instances into mere cart-tracks, and at other 
times having smooth wide surfaces: Yattendon is 
rather off the road, and the beauties of this 
sheltered spot have. been found by more than one 
of the wealthy class who are able to plant houses 
where they choose. 

To reach the main road it is necessary to rise 
over the Bucklebury ridge and descend again. 

To the south of Newbury the county boundary 
runs with the line of the River Enborne only some 
two miles distant. Here is Sandleford Priory, 
carrying in its name a reminiscence of the priory 
for Augustinians founded about 1200 by Geoffrey, 

- Earl of Perche. The celebrated “ Blue-Stocking” 
Mrs. Montagu lived here in the eighteenth century. 
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It was bought by her husband, who died before 
her, and after his death she had the house rebuilt, 
converting the old chapel into a dining-room, and 
connecting it with the house by an octagon drawing- 
room. As a centre for all the literary life of a 
celebrated period the place is interesting. Mrs. 
Montagu had the knack of attracting men of 
letters to her house. Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, Lord Lyttelton, Horace 
Walpole, and many another attended her soirees. 
Literary conversation was the motive; she 
sought to break up the tyranny by which whist 
and quadrille were insisted on, as bridge too 
frequently is now, and in her aim she was successful. 
Some of the husbands of her women friends mocked 
at her ideas, but with her splendid vitality, the 
secret of her success, she carried them through. 
Her husband was much older than herself ; during 
his lifetime she had aspired to make his town 
house in Hill Street a centre of intellectual 
fashionable life, and after his death she rose more 
and more into undisputed prominence in this 
particular branch of entertaining. Besides getting 
Wyatt to rebuild Sandleford, she had Montagu 
House in London built, and here she entertained 
George III. and his queen. Very many people 
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Suppose that the epithet “blue-stocking” as first 
applied to women who study, was given because 
she herself and her friends wore blue stockings. 
It is still a moot point whether it was not so, but 
the generally accepted explanation is that, dis- 
daining to be fettered by conventional restrictions, 
she allowed her guests to appear in any costume 
they pleased, and Dr. Stillingfleet, a frequent 
guest, used to come in the blue worsted stockings 
then often worn in the daytime, instead of the 
customary black silk of the evening, and the ladies 
declared they could do nothing “ without the blue 
stockings,” and refused to begin discussions until 
he came. 

Dr. Johnson said of the celebrated hostess : “ She 
diffuses more knowledge than any woman I know, 
or indeed almost than any man.” Others declared 
she was most entertaining. For nearly fifty years 
any one who aspired to be known in literary society 
at all sought the entry to her house. She died at 
eighty years of age in London. 

The Enborne takes its rise in the chalk heights 
which culminate in Inkpen Beacon and form a 
counterpoise to the northerly range across the 
county. The little village of the same name as 
the stream is much nearer to the Kennet than the 
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Enborne. Close by it is Hampstead Marshal, the 
third instance of the name Hampstead within the 
county. The secondary name arose from its 
earliest owner, Gilbert the Marshal, who lived 
in the reign of Henry I. His descendants became 
Earls of Pembroke. The first Earl was Protector 
of the kingdom after the death of John, and his 
five sons all succeeded to the title in turn without | 
leaving heirs. 

In the time of Elizabeth the manor was held 
by Sir Thomas Parry, Treasurer to the Household, 
who built himself a splendid house. Later, this 
was bought by Sir Thomas, who became Earl of 
Craven. His romantic attachment to the Queen 
of Bohemia is well known, and to please her he 
pulled down his mansion and rebuilt it in the 
Dutch style. This great house stood in the midst 
of vast gardens laid out in the prim soulless fashion 
of that taste, and it was destroyed by fire in 1718. 
The great deer-park covers acres of ground, and is 
very fine. 

The village of Kintbury, half-way between 
Hungerford and Newbury, is a quiet little place 
chiefly known for its manufacture of that useful 
domestic necessary whiting, which is made from 
the soft upper chalk. Avington, on the banks of 
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the Kennet, a little above Kintbury, has a Norman 
church with a very interesting Norman font, 
carved with thirteen figures in panels, which have 
given rise to much conjecture. One suggestion is 
they are the Twelve Apostles with the addition of 
the devil tempting Judas Iscariot ! 

To the south all roads run up eventually, 
after much twisting and turning, into the range of 
the Downs. It is a very pretty strip of country 


_ that lies between the Kennet and these downs, 


rich in trees and streams and green foliage. 
Many people have found it so. There is an ever- 
spreading colony of houses stretching up from 
Kintbury to the cross-ways with its gorse-covered 
common. In the neighbourhood are several of 
those pleasant, comfortable, well-placed country 


-houses for which Berkshire is famous. These have 


mostly been rebuilt and date usually from not 
earlier than the eighteenth century; such a one 
is Kirby House, around which the fields in spring 
are carpeted with clumps of daffodils and narcissus, 
low-lying beside the stream. Inkpen is a quaint 
little place, on the top of a hill itself, though 
low down in comparison with the greater heights 
beyond. It is bowered in trees, and the graceful 
droop of the larches and the dark sternness of 
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the fir tribe make a background for the beech and 
chestnut, elm and lime. It is at its best in spring, 
when the blossoming orchards shed a rain of pink 
drops over the hedges on to the carpet of big blue 
violets below. The road dips down and up in its 
sweep onward and rises steeply over the open side 
of the Downs, which are visible long before, reared 
like a dun-coloured rampart to the south. This 
road leads to the very curious and narrow neck of 
high land near Walbury Camp—a camp by no 
means so perfect or impressive as the White Horse 
Camp. The road over the ridge sweeps onward 
to the little village of Coombe, nestling in a 
hollow round the corner, and unseen except for 
the church, which lies detached to the west. 
Coombe is actually outside Berkshire, for the 
boundary here runs evenly across the ridge from 
east to west but dips out in a great angle at 
Inkpen Beacon to the west. From the summit 
we can see the smooth slopes of Sheepless Rise 
cleaving the side of the hill; why it should be 
thus called when it affords pasture for a multitude 
of sheep is a question not to be lightly solved. 
There are a few patches of scrubby wood, but 
otherwise the slopes are verdant turf. This line 
of heights is of chalk, which here crops up again, 
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and it is the highest elevation reached by the chalk 
in England, being about 1000 feet. The Beacon is 
the site of the old gallows ; in 1676 the hanging of 
a man and woman for a brutal murder took place 
here, and the gibbet is maintained by a farm in the 
neighbourhood. 


Hungerford, the last place in the county in this 
direction, was once partly shared by Wiltshire, but 
a rectification of the county boundaries took place 
in 1894 and 1895. It is a place with a character 
all its own. Its long main street runs up and 
down hill, and the upper part is rather dull, though 
lower down the hill the houses are more irregular 
and the gardens and foliage get a chance to be 
seen. Both the Kennet and the lesser stream 
the Dun are renowned for their trout. There 
are great trout hatcheries here, the first in the 
kingdom, and trout-fishing is to be had—at a price. 
Besides the two streams mentioned above, there 
are the little Avon, and the Kennet-and-Avon 
Canal also, so that the place does not lack water- 
ways. John of Gaunt gave the manor, with its 
rights of pasture and fishing, to the inhabitants ; 
and these rights are vested in feoffees, twelve of 
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them, who with the Constable hold a court at 
Hocktide—the first Tuesday after Easter Tuesday. 
The court is summoned by the blowing of a brass 
bugle, which dates from 1634, the original horn 


of John of Gaunt being carefully preserved in the ~ 


Town Hall. This is a drinking horn, and holds 
about a quart. On the horn is the following 
inscription : 

John a Gaun did give and grant the Riall [Royalty or 
Grant] of fishing to Hungerford Toune from Eldren Stub to 
Irish Stil excepting som several mil pound. Jehosphat Lucas 
was Constable. 

The rights of the fishing have since been cur- 
tailed, but are well worth possessing, being leased 
to a fishing club, besides furnishing local sport. 
Even the diarist Evelyn writes of the town as 
“celebrated for its troutes.” All around the town 
are magnificent meadows, and the land is renowned 
for its barley, which is also grown upon it. There 


are flour-mills on the Kennet; their tall chimneys — 


rather spoil the view of the town from the open 
ground above, where the inhabitants are free to 
wander. This delightful space overlooking the 


Kennet valley is a playground any town might — 


be proud to possess. It is brightened by clumps 
of trees and backed by the woods of Hungerford 
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_ Park. “There are interlacing roads and “seats 
about the daisied sward. The Park was once the 
~ residence of the Barons Hungerford, and after- 
__ wards held by the celebrated Earl of Essex in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but in spite of the fact 
that Essex rebuilt the house the present mansion 
is not old. Hungerford boasts two ancient 
hostelries, the Three Swans and the Bear, which 
are thoroughly in keeping with their situation and 
most refreshing to the town-sick wayfarer surfeited 
with modern gilt and glare. The Bear was the 
headquarters of Charles I. in 1644, and forty-four 
years later William of Orange here received James 
II.’s Commissioners. The church is of the nine- 
teenth century, though replacing an older building 
and holding as a legacy a monument to the earliest 
of the Hungerfords, Sir Robert, who died about 
1340. From the low end of Hungerford runs the 
road to Wantage, cutting across the Newbury- 
_ Lambourn road in its course. 
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P she had the wonderful luck to win a lottery prize 
fe of £20,000, and her father, in an autocratic way 
" which fathers commonly had then, used the money 
for buying up the land and old buildings here and 
' setting up in their place a square comfortable 
2 dwelling-house which he called Bertram House. 
F The child was only ten years old at the time, and 
F the winning number had been chosen by herself, as : 
being composed of figures which made up her age. -_ | 
In her Recollections of a Literary Life she says: 


A Ah, me, in less than twenty years what was left of the 
7 produce of the ticket so strangely chosen? What, except a 
Wedgwood dinner service that my father had had made to 
; commemorate the event with the Irish harp within the border 
- on one side and his family crest on the other. That fragile 
and perishable ware long outlasted the more perishable 
y money ! 
* From this it will be gathered that the house - 
; was sold before it ever came to its rightful owner, 
and that was so indeed, because twenty-four years 
after the prize had been won it had to be given 
up owing to Dr. Mitford's extravagance, and the 
family moved into a cottage near, where they lived 
, for about thirty years. 
It was necessary for her to keep her parents, 
: and at first she tried drama and the style of 
melodramatic high-faluting rubbish which the 
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author of The Mysteries of Udolpho had succeeded 
in selling. But after some success, for one of her 
pieces became popular in America, she found her 
real genre. It is very remarkable that at that 
date, when simplicity was not generally admired, 
her sketches of village life, first appearing in the 
Lady's Magazine, sent up the circulation from 250 
to 2000. Miss Mitford had a strong literary bent. 
Even at three years old she could read; she had 
that avid hunger for books which’ comes out in 
a few and will not be repressed. Her power lay 
in weaving her dainty sketches from the simple 
material lying around, which would have lain dis- 
regarded at the feet of any one with a less delicate 
perception. Her father, whose extravagance had 
been the bane of her life, died in 1842, and in 1851 
she moved into a better cottage, still standing 
though altered. But she had only four years in 
these happier surroundings before she died, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Swallowfield, a 
couple of miles away. She was visited by Charles 
Kingsley, a neighbour, comparatively speaking, 
though his home at Eversley is just over the 
county border into Hants; and by Dean Milman 
and by James Payn and others who approved the 


“bouquet” of her work. 
l4a 
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By far the best-known of the great open spaces 
in this corner of the county is Windsor Great 
Park. This wonderful stretch of ground, open 
freely to all on wheel or foot, is a gigantic play- 
ground rivalling that of Richmond. How few 
of the present generation have read Harrison 
Ainsworth’s grisly book Windsor Castle, wherein 
the huntsman Herne makes his appearance! 
Herne, whose legend is recalled by Shakespeare 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor : 


There is an old tale goes that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 


It was the horns that made him so horrible 
—the revenge of the deer which he had slain in 
life. Herne’s oak has disappeared now, but a 
woodcut of it, imaginary or not, with Herne 
horned standing beside it, may be seen in The 
Beauties of England and Wales. The remains 
of Windsor Forest, from which the Park was made, 
lies on the west. It is said that under an oak in the 
forest Sir Walter read aloud the first two or three 
cantos of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, then 
unpublished, to his friends the Ellises, with whom 
he was staying at Sunninghill. In recent years 
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a considerable amount of work has been done from 
time to time by archaeologists on the excavation of 
the walls of an ancient building in Windsor Great 
Park, supposed to be Edward the Confessor’s Palace. 
Brick walls made of very ancient bricks, and flint 
and chalk foundations, with the remains of the 
moat, have been unearthed. 

To the south of the Park is Virginia Water. 
This was formed by the Duke of Cumberland and 
George IV., who were very fond of it. They had 
large masses of stone placed to make a cascade at 
the south end; these are said to have been taken 
from an ancient cromlech on Bagshot Heath. The 
little temple was made from stones brought from 
Africa. Virginia Water has always been a favourite 
playground for the children of the present royal 
_ family, who picnicked here, and had their first boat 
2 trips on the water so conveniently near the Castle. 

The Ascot road runs very closely past, a 
beautiful road, shaded by richly growing trees, 
traversed by thousands on the days of the great 
races. Ascot, with Goodwood, is the most 
aristocratic gathering of all race-meetings. The 
course was established by the authority of 
Parliament, “to be kept and continued as a race- 
course for the public use at all times.” The Duke 
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of Cumberland, whose racehorses wate trained on 
the Berkshire Downs, revived the sport of racing 
at Ascot. His house, Cumberland Lodge, was in 
Windsor Park. 

Sunninghill used to be famous for its chalybeate 
wells, still in existence. It lies amid beautiful well- 
watered, well-wooded rich country, within easy 
access of all the open heath on one side, and close 
to Virginia Water on the other; no wonder it is 
popular. All this part is settled with the houses 
of well-to-do people who can afford to stand apart 
amid their own gardens. ‘There are three trees in 
the vicarage grounds planted by Burke, Chesterfield 
and Bolingbroke respectively. Then to the west 
lies that magnificent open space which, running on 
into Surrey by Chobham Ridge, eventually comes 
at right angles into the Hog’s Back. The line of 
the county of Berks, however, keeps north of 
Bagshot, and forms one of the points of the “star” 
at Blackwater station. In this healthy district is 
the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, and 
not very far off Wellington College, founded as 
a national memorial to the great Duke, and_ 
incorporated 1853. The first idea was to reserve 
it entirely for the education of sons of officers who 
had died, but now, though such boys are received 
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on special fees, other lads are taken also. With 
the heath and pine country around, the sandy 
roads, the masses of rhododendron, and the splendid 
grounds enclosing an enviable open-air swimming- 
bath, the boys who pass their school days here are 
luckier than possibly they realise at the time. In 
1919 one wing of the college was burnt down, but 
as it happened in the day-time fortunately, the 
damage was only material. 

About a mile off is Sandhurst Military College, 
just inside the Berkshire border, and the Royal 
Staff College just outside. 

To the north lies the huge expanse of open 
ground crossed: by sandy roads. The principal 
ones are smooth and even, and run beneath the 
shade of tall dark evergreens with an undergrowth 
of birch and beech, but the lesser ones in dry 
weather are of broken and loose sandy, gravelly 
soil, which makes heavy going. In the centre of 
this area is Caesar’s Camp, with no history to 
account for the name. It is about six hundred 
yards in area, and lies on a knoll grown with tall 
trees. It is surrounded by a deep ditch, and a 
road cut straight through it shows the height at 
which it stands. 

To the north of the camp, running east and 
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west, is the narrow Roman road called “ Nine Mile 
Ride,” perfectly straight in direction for the greater 
part of its way, though rising and falling as it 
goes; to the south at about an equal distance is 
a twin road of the same razor-like straightness 
which proclaims a similar origin. Here with the 
squawk of the jay, the distant caw of the rooks, 
and the hum of a bee floating by, it is possible to 
lie remote by miles from throngs of one’s fellow- 
creatures. There is a house certainly on the top 
of the camp itself, but it is imoffensive, with a 
subdued air of belonging to the place, and the few 
farms scattered about have been there from time 
immemorial under ‘‘ squatters’ rights.” 

The camp is too much shut in by trees to give 
good views when the foliage is out, yet half-way 
down the slopes, looking through a gap, a series 
of pictures as beautiful as any earth can show 
are revealed. The foreground is of rich bracken 
or heather growth, beyond it an open area from 
which the trees have been cut for war needs 
is the prelude to the great show of trees which 
rise fold on fold, softly weaving in the deepest 
indigo of the Scotch firs with the brilliant green 
of the beeches; these all show against a back- 
ground of that soft pure blue peculiar to landscape 
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distances and to be described neither as cobalt nor 
opal. 

Easthampstead on the north bounds this wide 
playground, and arriving from that direction the 
smell of the pine resin there first creeps into the 
nostrils. Scent is ever the most potent of all 
memorisers; who has not been transported by a 
whiff of some familiar aroma, straightway, mind 
and body, into the past? At Easthampstead is 
the large county workhouse, in a healthy spot 
enough, but it must be dreary to the inmates, who, 
like all old people, enjoy themselves chiefly in 
watching their fellows, a pleasure rare enough in 
such a quiet spot. They must be bored, quite 
literally, to death, a result not so impossible as may 
be imagined. Quite near by, the modern church 
stands, overshadowed by a yew as gigantic and far- 
spreading as if it were shown in an ancient wood- 
cut. There are five Burne-Jones windows in’ 
stained glass in the church; the one which attracts 
the most attention being in the east window, a 
strange and imaginative composition of the Last 
Day. There are the blue Sea and the cold Earth 
giving up their Dead, and the stern, holy J udges, 
the Tongues of Fire, the Great Books and the 
Elders—all depicted in the strangely sombre but 
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rich colouring that the great artist knew how to 
produce. 

Bracknell, lying along the Ascot road, is length 
without breadth, a street of shops, suggesting that 
it has sprung from the tarred even surface which 
flows blackly through it. To the north is a rich 
and pleasant country, outlined by fields of golden- 
bronze with their summer dress of buttercups and 
lush grass darkened by ripe juices. The hedges 
are starred with dog-roses wafting their scent 
across the narrow tree-hung lanes, where bushy- 
stemmed elms and oaks close down the narrow 
cart-road. In the distance when any view opens 
out are to be seen all the landscape effects of the 
great forest area. | 

Not far from Binfield is a post office called 
Pope’s Wood, in memory of the story of how the 
youthful poet used to wander into a wood near 
here to ponder on his poems. 

For it was at Binfield some of Pope's early days 


were spent, and doubtless it was these associations 


that resulted in his poem “ Windsor Forest.” The 
heathy nature of the soil is suggested in the 
following lines : 


There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 
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Here, in full light the russet plains extend ; 

There, wrapt in clouds the bluish hills ascend, 

Een the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 

That, crowned with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn, 


But the “sable waste” and “purple heath” have 
more admirers possibly in these days of crowded 
populations than at a time when it could be 
written : 

The fine smiling cornfields and light gravelly soil, giving 
place to a dreary waste of heath, with a sort of black and 
barren sand extending as far as Bagshot. 

This part used to belong, incongruously enough, 
to the county of Wiltshire before such anomalies 
were straightened out in our practical age. 

Binfield is a scattered place with a pretty 
little church and fine old vicarage set amid trees, 


_ A miniature race-course for training horses lies 


beyond, and many a country seat is scattered 
about in this district, not too remote for those 
who are able to keep cars, though tolerably quiet 
for the villagers, who must plod on foot to the 
nearest station at Bracknell. In the church is a 
huge swollen hour-glass of the old-fashioned sort, 
when the clergyman preached one hour, no more, 
no less, At any rate the congregation then knew 


he 
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what to expect and could see how much more 
endurance was required. 

The country around Waltham St. Lawrence, 
White Waltham and Shottesbrooke, differs but 
little from that further south. In the great 
smooth spaces of the park at Shottesbrooke can 
be seen the long levels beneath the well-grown 
trees. Shottesbrooke church is close to the house, 
and is a fine building, with a tall central tower and 
spire showing up amid the bowering trees. Mr. 
Meade Falkner says the church is “pure Decorated 
throughout,” and speaks of its “‘singular beauty.” 
The church is of flint, with stone facings softened 
by age, and its east window has delicate tracery 
of the “fish-bladder” pattern. Tradition tells that _ 
the builder laying the last stone on the spire _ 
called for wine to drink the King’s health, and in 
drinking it lost his head and falling to the ground 
was killed. He was buried there, and over him 
was placed a stone with the interjection “Oh, oh!” 
his last words, as the only inscription. The stately 
house near, with its long French windows opening 
on to the very sward of its smooth lawns, with its 
tall cedar outstretching its dark arms in protective 
blessing, its enclosing yew hedge and its creeper- 
covered walls, is the very picture of homely and 
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_ dignified beauty. Long may it be before such 
“stately homes of England ” with their atmosphere 
of leisured peace are swept away for good ! 

The winding roads of this district meander with 
a delightful inconsequence in and out, around 
_ corners and back again, past rows of little cottages, 
all with gardens, and many having their fruit 
trees close alongside. One little inn called the 
Beehive shows an old-fashioned board with a 


_ quaint invitation : 


Beside this hive we are alive; 
Our liquor makes us merry. 

If you are dry step in and try- 
The flavour of our honey. 


Waltham St. Lawrence, three miles from 
Twyford station, is a long straggling village as 
yet unspoilt by new red-brick box style of housing. 
There are cottages at all angles to the road and 
of all sizes and shapes; a royal growth of creeper 
and blossom-bearing shrub; a fine church, with 
a massive and dark yew making a very tunnel 
from its modern lych-gate. In the centre of the 
_ village, around what must have been the pound, 
are four mighty stubbed elms with an enormous 
girth of trunk fencing the overgrown area within. 

Between here and Maidenhead lies the splendid 
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old house of Ockwells or Ockholt, one of the best- 
known and best- preserved of the Elizabethan 
houses in the county. It is not very large, but 
entirely satisfactory. The buildings, including a 
modern range built in the old style as stables, 
are grouped round a square of smooth sward with 
fine horse-chestnuts. Immediately opposite the 
entrance, over an archway near the stables, is seen 
a tumble-down timber “house” or loft which 
was the “priest’s house.” Close beside this was 
formerly the chapel, which was burnt down, and 
the site is now a patch of vivid green enclosed 
within the walled garden. The house itself, facing 


east, with a range of stained-glass windows in the — i 
great hall, its timber porch and old bricks, makes __ 


a beautiful picture, worn and toned to a gorgeous 
dull richness as nothing but the passing of time 
can tone colours. The windows of the hall are set 
high up, so that people therein cannot see out; 
the light striking through their dull blues and reds 
falls jewel-like on the old panelling. At one end 
is the famous “ Minstrels’ Gallery.” The dining- 
room is also panelled from the time of Elizabeth. 


The earliest history of the manor shows it was _ 


granted to Richard de Norreys, cook to Eleanor, 
Henry III.’s wife, and in the heraldic glass of BA 
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_ the windows the Norreys’ coat-of-arms and crest, 


“ Feythfully serve,” can be seen. The house is 
supposed to have been built somewhere about 
1466 by Sir John Norreys. It remained in the 
Norreys family until 1786. 

The garden, with its clipped yew hedges en- 
closing a mass of gay flowers growing in profusion, 
is quite in keeping with the house. 

It is only a couple of miles to Bray on the 
river. From Bray a very ancient road or track 
ran westward past Ockwells and the Walthams to 
Twyford. 

With the river we began and with the river we 
end. How could it be bettered? For, after all, it 
is the river that has made Berkshire what it is, 
and by the river it is lmked to Buckinghamshire. 
To it flow down the minor streams from the high 


Za ground, and by it the greater part of the county 


can be reached. 
By Thames-side, therefore, farewell | 
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